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Art. I.— The Eclipse of Faith; or, A Visit to a Religious 
Sceplic. Fourth Edition. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, 
& Co. 1853. 12mo. pp. 452. 


Tuts is an American reprint of an English work, attrib- 
uted to Mr. Henry Rogers, of whom, we must confess, we 
know nothing except that he is the author of several very 
striking articles in The Edinburgh Review. 'The work itself, 
however, is one of the most remarkable works on religious 
topics, that has recently issued from the Protestant press, 
whether in England or in this country. It is directed 
chiefly against modern spiritualism, or what Mr. Andrews 
Norton of Cambridge, some few years since, very happily 
denominated “the latest form of Infidelity,’ and which 
we have often treated in these pages under the name 
of Transcendentalism, of which Mr. Morell in Scotland, 
Theodore Parker and Horace Bushnell in this country, 
and Francis William Newman in England, are the repre- 
sentatives best known to our readers. Its design is to prove 
that this modern spiritualism, which professes to be Chris- 
tian, and more Christian than Christianity itself, and 
which rejects all external authoritative revelation and falls 
back on a spiritual faculty of man’s own nature as the 
source of all religious truth, is in a religious point of view 
a mere illusion, and that there is no medium between re- 
jecting the Bible as an external authoritative revelation 
and the rejection of all religion; and therefore that the 
modern spiritualists, whatever they may pretend to the 
contrary, are really infidels, —as much so as the old English 
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Deists or the French Philosophers of the last century. He 
proves this, we think, in a masterly manner, with great 
acuteness and force of reasoning, and with still greater wit 
and pleasantry. 

The work has a slight thread of fiction running through 
it, on which the author strings his arguments and discus- 
sions. It professes to be addressed by the writer to his 
brother, represented as a missionary among the heathen. 
It opens with a letter to the brother, giving him a rapid 
sketch of religious affairs in England, and communicates 
to him the sad intelligence that a beloved nephew, a re- 
markably promising young man, has become a religious 
sceptic during a residence in Germany. ‘The writer pro- 
poses to visit him, and if possible recall him to belief in 
Christianity. The main body of the work consists of an 
imaginary journal of conversations held with his nephew, 
by the writer and others, during this visit. The whole 
artistic management is of a high order, and the general 
literary execution may be warmly commended. ‘The sev- 
eral topics are skilfully introduced, and the conversations 
are easy, natural, sprightly, and well sustained. Our lim- 
its will not permit us to make many extracts, but the fol- 
lowing from the introductory letter will place the general 
subject of the work before our readers, and give them a 
fair specimen of the author’s style and manner. It is only 
necessary to bear in mind, that the author has been en- 
deavoring to remove his brother’s apprehensions of danger 
to Protestantism from the Puseyite or Tractarian move- 
ment: — 


“ No, it is not from this quarter that England must look for the 
chief dangers which menace religion, except, indeed, as these dan- 
gers are the inevitable, the uniform result of every attempt to re- 
vive the obsolete past. The principal peril is from a subtle unbe- 
lief, which, in various forms, is sapping the religion of our peo- 
ple, and which, if not checked, will by and by give the Romish 
bishops a better title to be called bishops in partibus infidelium 
than has always been the case. The attempt to make men be- 
lieve too much naturally provokes them to believe too little ; and 
such has been and will be the recoil from the movement towards 
Rome. It is only one, however, of the causes of that widely 
diffused infidelity which is perhaps the most remarkable phenome- 
non of our day. Other and more potent causes are to be sought 
in the philosophic tendencies of the age, and especially a sympa- 
thy, in very many minds, with the worst features of Continental 
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speculation. ‘Infidelity!’ you will say. ‘Do you mean such 
infidelity as that of Collins and Bolingbroke, Chubb and ‘Tindal ?? 
Why, we have plenty of those sorts too, and — worse ; but the 
most charming infidelity of the day, a bastard deism in fact, often 
assumes a different form, — a form, you will be surprised to hear 
it, which embodies (as many say) the essence of genuine Christian- 
ity! Yes; be it known to you, that when you have ceased to be- 
lieve all that is specially characteristic of the New Testament, — 
its history, its miracles, its peculiar doctrines, — you may still be 
a genuine Christian. Christianity is sublimed into an exquisite 
thing called modern ‘ spiritualism.’ The amount and quality of 
the infidel ‘ faith’ are, indeed, pleasingly diversified when you 
come to examine individual professors thereof; but it is always 

based upon the principle that man is a sufficient light to himself; 

that his oracle is within; so clear as either to supersede the ne- 
cessity — some say even the possibility — of all external revela- 
tion in any ordinary sense of that term; or, when such revelation 
is in some sense allowed, to constitute man the absolute arbiter of 
how much or how little of it is worthy to be received. 

“This theory we all perceive, of course, cannot fail to recom- 
mend itself by the well-known uniformity and distinctness of 
man’s religious notions and the reasonableness of his religious 
practices! We all know there has never been any want of a rev- 
elation; — of which you have doubtless had full proof among the 
idolatrous barbarians you foolishly went to enlighten and reclaim. 
I wish, however, you had known it fifteen years ago; I might 
have had my brother with me still. It is certainly a pity that this 
internal revelation — the ‘absolute religion, "hidden, as Mr. 
Theodore Parker felicitously phrases it, in all religions of all ages 
and nations, and so strikingly avouched by the entire history of 
the world — should render itself suspicious by little discrepancies 
in its own utterances among those who believe in it. Yet it is so. 
Compared with the rest of the world, few at the best can be got to 
believe in the sufficiency of the internal light and the superfluity of 
all external revelation; and yet hardly two of the ‘little flock ” 

agree. It is the rarest little oracle! Apollo himself might envy 
its adroitness in the utterance of ambiguities. One man says 
that the doctrine of a ‘ future life’ is undoubtedly a dictate of the 
‘religious sentiment,’ — one of the few universal characteristics of 
all religion ; another declares his ‘ insight’ tells him nothing of 
the matter; one affirms that the supposed chief ‘ intuitions’ of 
the ‘ religious faculty ’— belief in the efficacy of prayer, the free 
will of man, and the immortality of the soul — are at hopless va- 
riance with intellect and logic; others exclaim, and surely not 
without reason, that this casts upon our faculties the opprobrium 
of irretrievable contradictions! As for those ‘ spiritualists ” — and 
they are, perhaps, at present the greater part — who profess, in 
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some sense, to pay homage to the New Testament, they are at 
infinite variance as to how much — whether 7}, 30, or 50 per cent. 
of its records — is to be received. Very few get so far as the last. 
One man is resolved to be a Christian, — none more so, — only he 
will reject all the peculiar doctrines and all the supernatural narra- 
tives of the New Testament; another declares that miracles are 
impossible and ‘incredible, pér se’; a third thinks they are 
neither the one nor the other, though it is true that probably a 
comparatively small portion of those narrated in the ‘ book’ are 
established by such evidence as to be worthy of credit. Pray use 
your pleasure in the selection; and the more freely, as a fourth 
is of opinion that, however true, they are really of little conse- 
quence. While many extol in vague terms of admiration the 
deep ‘ spiritual insight’ of the founders of Christianity, they do 
not trouble themselves to explain how it is that this exquisite illu- 
mination left them to concoct that huge mass of legendary follies 
and mystical doctrines which constitute, according to the modern 
‘ spiritualism,’ the bulk of the records of the New ‘Testament, and 
by which its authors have managed to mislead the world ; nor how 
we are to avoid regarding them either as superstitious and fanatical 
fools or artful and designing knaves, if nine tenths, or seven tenths, 
of what they record is all to be rejected ; nor, if it be affirmed that 
they never did record it, but that somebody else has put these mat- 
ters into their mouths, how we can be sure that any thing what- 
ever of the small remainder ever came out of their mouths. All 
this, however, is of the less consequence, as these gentlemen conde- 
scend to tell us how we are to separate the ‘ spiritual’ gold which 
faintly streaks the huge mass of impure ore of fable, legend, and 
mysticism. Each man, it seems, has his own particular spade and 
mattock in his ‘ spiritual faculty’ ; so off with you to the diggings 
in these spiritual mines of Ophir. You will say, Why not stay at 
home, and be content at once, with the advocates of the absolute 
sufficiency of the internal oracle, to listen to its responses exclu- 
sively? Ask these men — for | am sure I do not know; | only 
know that the results are very different — whether the possessor of 
‘insight’ listens to its own rare voice, or puts on its spectacles 
and reads aloud from the New Testament. Generally, as | say, 
these good folks are resolved that all that is supernatural and spe- 
cially inspired in the sacred volume is to be rejected; and as to 
the rest, which by the way might be conveniently published as the 
‘ Spiritualists’ Bible’ (in two or three sheets, 48mo, say), that 
would still require a careful winnowing ; for, while one man tells 
us that the Apostle Paul, in his intense appreciation of the ‘ spirit- 
ual element,’ made light even of the ‘ resurrection of Christ,’ and 
everywhere shows his superiority to the beggarly elements of bis- 
tory, dogma, and ritual, another declares that he was so enslaved 


by his Jewish prejudices and the trumpery he had picked up at the 
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feet of Gamaliel, that he knew but little or next to nothing of the 
real mystery of the very Gospel he preached ; that while he pro- 
claims that it ‘ is revealed, after having been hidden from ages and 
generations,’ he himself manages to hide it afresh. This you will 
be told is a perpetual process, going on even now; that as all the 
‘earlier prophets’ were unconscious instruments of a purpose be- 
yond their immediate range of thought, so the Apostles themselves 
similarly illustrated the shallowness of their range of thought; 
that, in fact, the true significance of the Gospel lay beyond them, 
and doubtless also, for the very same reasons, lies beyond us. In 
other words, this class of spiritualists tell us that Christianity is a 
‘development,’ as the Papists also assert, and the New Testament 
its first imperfect and rudimentary product; only, unhappily, as the 
development, it seems, may be things so very different as Popery 
and Infidelity, we are as far as ever from any criterium as to 
which, out of the ten thousand possible developments, is the true ; 
but it is a matter of the less consequence, since it will, on such 
reasoning, be always something future. 

** Unhappy Paul!’ you will say. Yes, it is no better with him 
than it was in our youth some five-and-twenty years ago. Do you 
not remember the astute old German Professor in his lecture-room 
introducing the Apostle as examining with ever-increasing wonder 
the various contradictory systems which the perverseness of exe- 
gesis had extracted from his Epistles, and at length, as he saw one 
from which every feature of Christianity had been erased, exclaim- 
ing in a fright, ‘ Was ist das?’ But | will not detain you on the 
vagaries of the new school of spiritualists. 1 shall hear enough of 
them, I have no doubt, from Harrington ; he will riot in their ex- 
travagances and contradictions as a justification of his own scep- 
ticism. In very truth their authors are fit for nothing else than to 
be recruiting officers for undisguised infidelity ; and this has been 
the consistent termination with very many of their converts. Yet 
many of them tell us, after putting men on this inclined plane of 
smooth ice, that it is the only place where they can be secure 
against tumbling into Infidelity, Atheism, Pantheism, Scepticism. 
Some of the Oxford Tractarians informed us, a little before cross- 
ing the border, that their system was the surest bulwark against 
Romanism ; and in the same way is this exquisite ‘ spiritualism” 
a safeguard against infidelity. 

** Between many of our modern ‘ spiritualists’ and the Roman- 
ists there is a parallelism of movement absolutely ludicrous. You 
may chance to hear both declaiming, with equal fervor, against 
‘intellect’? and ‘logic’ as totally incompetent to decide on 
* religious’ or ‘spiritual’ truth, and in favor of a ‘ faith’ which 
disclaims all alliance with them. You may chance to hear them 
both insisting on an absolute submission to an ‘ infallible authority ’ 
other than the Bible; the one external, — that is, the Pope; the 
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other internal, — that is, ‘Spiritual Insight’; both exacting ab- 
solute submission, the one to the outward oracle, the Church, the 
other to the inward oracle, himself; both insisting that the Bible is 
but the first imperfect product of genuine Christianity, which is 
perfected by a ‘ development,’ though as to the direction of that 
development they certainly do not agree. Both, if I may judge by 
some recent speculations, recoil from the Bible even more than 
they do from one another; and both would get rid of it, — one by 
locking it up, and the other by tearing it to tatters. Thus reced- 
ing in opposite directions round the circle, they are found placed 
side by side at the same extremity of a diameter, at the other 
extremity of which is the— Bible. The resemblances in some 
instances are so striking, that one is reminded of that little animal, 
the fresh-water polype, whose external structure is so absolutely a 
mere prolongation of the internal, that you may turn him inside out, 
and all the functions of life go on just as well as before.””» — 
pp. 9-14. 


It will be manifest to our readers, that the author, as An- 
glican writers both at home and abroad have been in the 
habit of doing ever since its publication in 1845, treats 
Dr. Newman’s Theory of Development as a Catholic 
theory, and speaks of it as if it were adopted by our 
Church. If this were the fact, if we were obliged as a 
Catholic to accept that theory, we frankly confess that we 
should not know how to reply to the parallelism the author 
here asserts, and the very grave objections he and others 
draw from it against our holy religion. Others may find 
themselves able to reply satisfactorily to these objections, 
but if that theory is to be accepted as Catholic doctrine, 
Wwe cannot open our mouth. It was the fact that writers 
like our author were treating that theory as Catholic doc- 
trine, and the embarrassment we foresaw that it must occa- 
sion us in our attempts to defend Catholicity, that induced 
us, soon after its publication, though very reluctantly, to 
write our first essay against it, and to attempt to show, 
that, however natural it might be that Mr. Newman, while 
out of the Church, but on his way to it, should adopt such 
a theory, and however sincere and well disposed he might 
be in maintaining it, it is wholly incompatible with Cath- 
olicity. All we ask of those who think we did wrong, is 
to reply to the author before us, without denying his as- 
sumption that the theory is accepted by Papists, that is, in 
his sense, by our Church. 
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For ourselves, it is well known that we have never 
adopted Dr. Newman’s theory, although we have uniform- 
ly expressed a high esteem for the man himself, and we 
have no hesitation in asserting that it is not a Catholic 
doctrine; the theory, as far as we are aware, is accepted in 
this country by no bishop, priest, or layman, and we think 
we are sale in saying that it is universally rejected by 
Catholics here, at least in the sense our author assumes it, 
and we have opposed it. Some of our more distinguished 
Prelates, indeed, have looked upon the matter as of too 
slight importance to warrant our further discussion of it, 
and for this, as well as for some other reasons, we have 
come to the conclusion not to continue its discussion, and 
as far as we are concerned to let it drop; but the only 
question that has ever been seriously raised here since the 
publication of our first article on the subject has been 
simply, whether we have or have not rightly represented 
the theory ; and even this question is very generally settled 
in our favor, for it is well argued that, if we had misappre- 
hended or misrepresented it, Dr. Newman or some of his 
friends would have publicly set us right, and given a clear, 
precise, and true statement of it as they themselves under- 
stand it. The authorities in England and Ireland have not 
indeed censured the theory, nor have they publicly ap- 
proved it; and we have no evidence that it is accepted by 
a single individual out of the circle of the converts from 
Anglicanism. Without the least hesitation, then, we say, 
that Development in the sense of Dr. Newman’s theory is no 
Catholic doctrine. Development, if you are tenacious of the 
word, in the sense of rendering from time to time prop- 
ositions distinct which were originally indistinctly, though 
explicitly, revealed, of opposing novel statements of old 
doctrines to the condemnation of novel errors, and of fur- 
ther explications of the faith contra errores insurgentes, as 
St. Thomas says, undoubtedly all Catholics admit, but in 
no other sense, in so far as regards matters strictly of Cath- 
olic faith. In this sense, but in no other, has there been a 
growth or development of the depositum, which we must 
believe was transmitted complete in all its parts, and has 
been preserved by the Church of Rome, from the Apostles 
down to us, in its integrity, without addition or diminution, 
change or alteration. At least sowe have been taught, 
and so all the Catholic authorities we are aware of, with 
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one voice, assert. The Anglican writers, therefore, we must 
needs believe, consult what they wish rather than what 
they have any authority for believing, when they gravely 
assert that “ Rome has been driven to adopt the theory of 
development as her only possible method of meeting the 
historical difficulties in the way of her communion, sug- 
gested by Protestant scholars, and of defending her mani- 
fest and undeniable corruptions of the faith.” 

Protestants have no right to assert that the theory is 
adopted by the Church, or accepted as Catholic doctrine, 
on the authority of a book, written not even by a Catholic 
layman, but by a Protestant, or at least by an author in 
transitu from Protestantism to Catholicity, even though 
that book may have remained uncensured. The fact that 
no one has or can have any right to regard Dr. Newman’s 
Essay as authority for Catholic doctrine is probably the 
reason why the authorities in England have not censured 
it; and perhaps the reason why no particular notice has 
been taken of the fact that some retain the theory since 
their admission into the Church is, that full confidence is felt 
in their Catholic simplicity and intentions, and that in time 
they will outgrow it, and drop it of themselves. Rome does 
not usually interfere in questions of this sort till they are for- 
mally presented for her adjudication, and we are not aware 
that this question has ever been so presented. That the au- 
thor of this theory has been honored by his superiors, and ap- 
parently enjoys their full confidence, is no indication that his 
theory is approved, because the honor and confidence may 
well be bestowed upon him for his learning, ability, zeal, 
and devotedness, or his merits in other respects; since, 
though he has not indeed publicly retracted the theory, he 
does not seem disposed to maintain it with obstinacy, does 
not put it prominently forth, and is not engaged in any 
attempt to propagate it, or to persuade others to adopt it. 

But the point to which we more particularly wish to 
direct the attention of our readers is not the parallelism 
which our author attempts to run between Catholicity and 
modern spiritualism, — a parallelism which, we repeat, we 
should not know how to deny, if Dr. Newman’s theory of 
development were Catholic doctrine ; but the distinct ad- 
mission that there is a subtle infidelity sapping the relig- 
ious belief of the people of England, that an eclipse has 
come over the faith of the Protestant world, and that the 
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great battle is now to be fought for Christianity itself. All 
this is unquestionably true, and we are glad to find that it 
is beginning to attract the attention of Protestants them- 
selves, and that grave and learned men like our author 
see and confess that there is serious cause for alarm. ‘To 
such Protestants as really desire to be Protestants without 
rejecting all Christian belief and giving up all religion, the 
present aspect of the Protestant world is very far from en- 
couraging. ‘That world is rent asunder by two formidable 
parties moving in opposite directions, and each alike hos- 
tile to the Christian or religious pretensions of Protestant- 
ism. Between Tractarianism on the one hand, and mod- 
ern spiritualism on the other, what is called “ Protestant 
Christianity ” threatens to disappear, and the author has 
sounded his note of warning none too soon, — most likely 
not soon enough. 

The Protestant world, as it presents itself to the philosoph- 
ical spectator, is distinguishable into three classes, — the 
Catholicizing class, the infidelizing class, and the unthink- 
ing, unreasoning, or inert class. ‘These three classes have 
their origin and foundation in Protestantism itself. Prot- 
estantism, as we often have occasion to repeat, strictly 
taken, is purely negative in its character, but loosely taken, 
as it is by Protestants generally, it is a mixture of certain 
half-truths, or mutilated dogmas, retained by the Reformers 
from the Catholic Church, and certain infidel principles 
and denials which the Reformers opposed to Catholicity. 
As embodied in the formulas or symbolical books of the 
several sects, the Catholic elements retained are incomplete 
and insufficient, and the infidel elements remain unde- 
veloped. The unthinking, unreasoning, or inert Protes- 
tants, who are a very numerous body, see nothing of all this, 
and never once suspect that Protestantism is not all of a 
piece, or that it is made up of heterogeneous elements, and 
is in itself incoherent, incomplete, and insufficient, — uncer- 
tain, self-contradictory, and unsatisfactory to the mind that 
really thinks and reasons. Pressed by no logical wants, feel- 
ing no necessity of unity, consistency, and completeness of 
doctrine, they are content to receive passively, without a 
thought or a question, the formulas of their respective sects, 
and find scope for whatever of mental activity they may 
have in matters unconnected with religion. In a religious 
sense, these are simply dead, and of no account. But the 
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other two classes are aware of the incomplete and contra- 
dictory character of Protestantism as it came from the 
Reformers, and as it is still vaguely and nominally held. 
They both . 2 that it is heterogeneous and incomplete, and 
they feel deeply and strongly the necessity of clearing 
it of its inconsistencies, of reducing it to doctrinal unity, 
and of developing and completing it. The first class seize 
upon its Catholic elements, that is, on the Christian doc- 
trines, which, in a form more or less mutilated, it still pro- 
fesses, and seek to develop and complete them in a Chris- 
tian sense; the second class seize upon the distinctively 
Protestant elements, and seek to develop and complete 
them in a Protestant sense. ‘Thus the tendency of the for- 
mer is necessarily to Catholicity, and of the latter, to infi- 
delity. ‘These two classes are all in the Protestant world 
that it is necessary to consider. They divide between 
them all the intellectual life and activity in‘regard to relig- 
ious subjects that Protestants can lay claim to. The 
other class, under the religious point of view, are nobodies, 
at best only an inert mass. 

The Catholicizing and the infidelizing classes of Protes- 
tants have been very well represented in England by two 
brothers, John Henry and Francis William Newman, — 
both remarkable men in their way, and very nearly equally 
distinguished for their ability, their acquirements, and their 
earnestness. Both were brought up Protestants in the 
Anglican Church; both early felt the incompleteness and 
insufficiency of the Protestantism of the Reformation, and 
both wished to be Christians without ceasing to be Protes- 
tant or breaking with the Reformers. But from this point 
they began to diverge. The elder brother, now a Catholic 
priest and Superior of the English Oratorians, assuming 
that the real sense of the Reformation lay in the elements 
of Christian truth it retained, seized upon these, disen- 
gaged them from the negative principles connected with 
them in the minds of the Reformers, and labored to de- 
velop and complete them in a Catholic sense. He thus 
originated the Tractarian or Puseyite party, whose aim is 
to be Catholic, without being Roman. But he soon found 
that he could not develop and complete Protestantism in 
the sense of the Catholic truths it professed to retain, with- 
out going to Rome, because only in her communion can 
Catholic doctrine be found or held in its unity, integrity, 
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and completeness. The younger brother, a more genuine 
Protestant from the beginning, assuming that the essence 
of Protestantism must lie, not in what it professes to hold 
in common with the Church, but in the principles and 
denials which it opposed to her, seized upon these princi- 
ples and denials, the infidel elements of Protestantism, and 
sought to disengage them from the Popish elements still 
retained, and to develop and complete them in a distine- 
tively Protestant sense. But he soon found that he could 
not accomplish this purpose without pushing the Prot- 
estant denial of the authority of the Church, and its re- 
jection of the sacraments and the priesthood, to their legiti- 
mate consequences, and that be could not do this without 
rejecting all external authority, all external revelation, and 
falling back on his own spiritual nature, as his only au- 
thority in religious matters, and the only revelation of the 
will of God to man. Both seem to us to have been 
equally sincere in the outset, and both, considering the re- 
spective assumptions with which they started, to have 
been equally logical, and to have arrived at conclusions 
equally inevitable. Neither foresaw where he must end. 
The elder brother, resolved to be a Christian let come what 
might, found himself obliged to seek admission into the 
communion of the Catholic Church; the younger, resolved 
at all hazards to be a Protestant, has found himself obliged 
to give up every thing distinctively Christian, and to fall 
back on mere Naturalism. 

It is chiefly against the conclusion to which, in his en- 
deavor to be a consistent Protestant, Francis Newman has 
been forced to come, that the work before us is directed. 
The author does not directly attack the conclusion itself; 
his main endeavor is to show that it is unchristian, and 
that the school which accepts it, however it may deceive 
itself, whatever use it may make of the New ‘Testament, 
or whatever the praises it may affect to bestow upon the 
Author and Finisher of our faith, is really as infidel as that 
of Voltaire or D’ Holbach, and far more absurd. In this, cer- 
tainly, as our readers well know, we agree with him, for 
we have maintained the same over and over again in our 
writings against ‘Theodore Parker and the 'Transcendental- 
ists; but is the author aware that, in proving this, though 
he proves much to our purpose as Catholics, he proves 
nothing to his own asa Protestant? ‘The real point he has 
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to prove is, not that there is no medium between infidelity 
and rejecting the Bible as an authoritative external reve- 
lation, but that a logically minded Protestant can consist- 
ently with the distinctive principles of Protestantism hold 
the Bible to be such a revelation, or admit any external 
authoritative revelation at all. ‘This is the question he has 
to answer as a Protestant, and to this question he gives no 
answer. 

The author must allow us to protest against the severe 
manner in which he treats his infidelizing brethren. ‘These 
men deserve his respect, not his censure. As long as he 
chooses to remain a Protestant, and to maintain the. justice 
of the Reformation, he has no right to complain of them. 
On his premises they are manifestly right, and he is mani- 
festly wrong. ‘These men have had no more wish than he 
to reject Christi: inity ; they have only wished to maintain 
the Reformation, for whic hh asa Protestant he should be 
grateful to them. ‘They have all been brought up in his 
Bible Protestantism, whatever that is; they have all been 
bred to regard the Bible as the word of God, as an exter- 
nal, authoritative revelation of the Divine will, and as able, 
as interpreted by the private judgment of each, to make 
them wise unto salvation. M: any of them commenced 
their career with great piety and fervor, after the Protes- 
tant fashion, and it must not be supposed that it has been 
without a long and painful internal struggle that they have 
rejected all authoritative external revelation, and fallen back 
on the “oracle within,” and sought to satisfy the religious 
wants of their souls with modern : spir itualism. The Phases 
of Faith, by Francis Newman, one of the most truthful and 
instructive books that has been published in our day, to 
those who know how to read it, although the most erro- 
neous and false in its conclusions, unanswerably proves 
this. It is in no spirit of wantonness, of irreverence, or of 
unbelief, that the earnest-minded Protestant inquirer, feel- 
ing himself bound at all hazards to be a Protestant, and 
holding, as all Protestants are bound to hold, that Catholicity 
is a gross and debasing superstition, gives up the Bible, 
gives up all external rev velation, and seeks to derive a re lig- 
jon adequate to his wants from his own spiritual nature. 
He does so, not because he would get rid of the Bible, not 
because he would throw away all religion, but because 
Protestantism leaves him no other alternative, and he can 
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on no other condition retain even a shadow of religion, 
without ceasing to be a Protestant. Never shall we for- 
get the joy with which our own heart bounded, when we 
fancied that Benjamin Cohstant had proved that religion 
has a firm and solid foundation in a law of human nature, 
universal, permanent, and indestructible as that nature 
itself, — not indeed because it saved us from the necessity 
of believing the Bible or of submitting to an external au- 
thoritative revelation, but. becanse for the moment it seemed 
to restore us to communion with the religious world. It 
was indeed but the straw to which the drowning man 
clings, but it seemed to us something more, and to give us 
the right to say, I too am a believer; I too can look up 
to heaven and say, My Father; around upon mankind and 
say, My brothers. We dare here take our own experience 
as a Protestant as the key to that of the modern spiritualists. 
We had a horror of infidelity, and we were utterly unable, 
without renouncing the Reformation and becoming a Cath. 
olic, to maintain belief in the Bible as an authoritative 
external revelation. Unless, then, we could find a medium 
between believing it as such revelation and absolute infi- 
delity, we must either go to Rome or give up all religion. 
No such medium save that of the modern spiritualists was 
even conceivable, and we adopted it as the only alterna- 
tive between Catholicity and infidelity. 

It is not strange that the other two classes of Protestants 
should fail to appreciate the infidelizing class ;— the dead, 
unthinking class, because it is dead and unthinking, and 
has no suspicion of the inconsistency, incompleteness, and 

insufliciency of the Protestantism they passively receive 

from their sects. ‘They perceive and feel none of its diffi- 
culties, and therefore draw the most unfavorable conclu- 
sions against those who are laboring in any direction to 
remove them. ‘The Catholicizing party can hardly feel the 
difficulties felt by the intide lizing party, because they take 
it for granted that Protestantism lies essentially in the 
Christian doctrines it professes to hold, and that all one 
has to do to be a good Christian, and at the same time a 
good Protestant, is to develop and complete these doctrines 
in a Christian sense. They regard the tendency of their 
infidelizing brethren as alike hostile to C hristianity and to 
the real sense of the Reformers, and hence undertake to 
recall them by the authority of the Catholic truths still 
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nominally held in their communion, without considering 
whether they have or have not any right to use it. John 
Henry Newman never seems to have been aware of the real 
difficulties of his younger brother, and he sought to retain 
him by alleging the authority of the Church, which he might 
well have done, if he had been a Catholic priest, but which 
in a Protestant minister was only intolerable arrogance. 
If we credit his brother’s account of the matter, Francis 
told him, and as long ago as 1824, that to be consistent he 
ought to go to Rome, and would ultimately go there, if he 
did not renounce his High-Church pretensions. Francis, 
being a better Protestant than his brother, saw far more 
clearly the logical result of attempting to develop and com- 
plete Protestantism in a Catholic sense, and he seems earl 
to have been convinced that he must either abandon all the 
positive doctrines professed by Protestants, and place Chris- 
tianity solely in its negative elements, or go to Rome, un- 
less he chose to reject all religion. Go to Rome he would 
not, because, as against Rome, he took it for granted that 
the Reformation was right. Whatever else might be true, 
Popery, he felt certain, was false, and whatever else might 
be false, Protestantism, he held, must be true. It was of 
no use, therefore, to prove to him that he was false to An- 
glicanism ; ; what he wanted was to be shown how he could 
consistently hold the positive Christian doctrines Angli- 
cans professed, without being false to the Reformation. 
Here was his difficulty, and this difficulty was not met. 
How to be a Christian without renouncing the Refor- 
mation, is the great problem for every thinking Protestant. 
This was the problem with which we ourselves struggled 
from 1830 to 1844, and which we tried in vain every possi- 
ble way of solving. It was the necessity we were under 
of rejecting each solution as soon as tried, that gave rise to 
the charge of fickleness and of constantly changing our 
opinions, which an unscrupulous newspaper press is so fond 
of urging against us. We fell back, as we have said, on 
modern spiritualism, as the only alternative we could find 
between Catholicity and infidelity. But we finally succeed- 
ed in discovering, what our author proves, that this modern 
spiritualism is only another name for the rejection of all 
religion. ‘Then there was for us no alternative but Catho- 
licity or infidelity, and we chose Catholicity, though we 
should have retained to a far greater degree the sympathies 
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of our Protestant friends, if we had taken the other alterna- 
tive. ‘The issue, however much Protestants may dread it, 
or try to evade it, must come to this at last. ‘The old Prot- 
estant controversies are obsolete. Protestantism, as laid 
down in the formularies of the sects, has gone to seed; its 
stalk is withered and dry, and its root is dead. It has ex- 
hausted itself, and now only cumbers the ground where it 
grew. It is what Carlyle very justly calls a sham. All liv- 
ing and active intellect deserts it, and ranges itself either 
on the side of the Catholicizing party, or on that of the in- 
fidelizing party, and the only real question now anywhere 
seriously debated is, whether we shall be Catholics or infi- 
dels. All who have any tolerable understanding of the 
movements going on in the Protestant world see this, and 
in vain do the Old Hunkers or the Old Fogies that gather 
round the broken shrine of their idol seek to make up an- 
other issue. ‘Their lamentations only excite ridicule, and 
their arguments will only hasten the terrible issue they are 
so anxious to escape. Neither party can be recalled to the 
dead formulas of the sects, for both have thought too much, 
and have become too clear-sighted, to be content with what 
has neither life nor sense. 

The author is well aware of the existence of the two 
parties in the Protestant world, and of the danger they 
threaten to Protestantism as a religion; but he thinks the 
principal peril is from the infidelizing party. We are not 
quite sure of this. The Catholicizing party may not be 
the most formidable in Great Britain and the United 
States, for, unhappily, the people of these two countries 
are fearfully engrossed with purely material interests, and 
pay comparatively little attention to the wants of the 
soul. Their thought, so to speak, is materialized, and their 
studies are chiefly of the physical sciences and their appli- 
cation to the industrial arts. Money is their idol, the 
exchange is their temple, merchants and bankers are their 
clergy, and trade their cudtus, or external service. Neverthe- 
less, even in these countries, the Catholicizing party is pow- 
erful. It gains strength every day, and constantly are fresh, 
warm, ingenuous hearts calling upon Protestantism to an- 
swer whether she be really a religion or not. Every hour 
is she reminded of her incompleteness and insufficiency, 
alike for the intellect and the heart. Everywhere are her 
famishing children begging her for the food she has not 
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to give. Can she hope to retain their love and obedience, 
if, when they ask her for a fish, she gives them a serpent ; 
for bread, she gives them a stone ? 

If we pass into Protestant Germany, we find the Cathol- 
icizing party still more powerful, and gaining every day on 
the intidelizing party. Germany is not at all what she was 
a few years ago. A powerful reaction has taken place 
there against Rationalism and Transcendentalism. What- 
ever is respectable in more recent German thought and 
German scholarship is on the side of the Catholicizing 
party. To be sure of this, we need only study the later 
German theology, so ably and faithfully represented in this 
country by Drs. Nevin and Schaff, of the so-called Mer- 
cersburg school. Perhaps still better evidence of it is 
furnished by the later German historians, whether they 
write general or particular, secular or ecclesiastical history. 
Neander himself furnishes ample materials for refuting the 
Centuriators of Magdeburg, and Leo leaves the Catholic 
student little to desire. ‘I'he taste for solid studies still sur- 
vives in Germany, and the German mind still retains its 
freshness, its energy, and its earnestness. It is freer than 
the mind of any other modern nation from that frivolezz 
which Gioberti so justly represents as the principal charac- 
teristic of our age. It has a straightforwardness, a down- 
rightness, a heartiness, from whic ‘hy in spite of its tendency 
to theasias, great good may well be expected. ‘The seri- 
ousness and erudition with which German scholars have 
vindicated Catholic ages and Catholic characters cannot 
fail to have a powerful influence on the course of German 
thought, and must tend not a little to strengthen the Cath- 
olic reaction now everywhere so visible. Nobody, in Ger- 
many, who is any body, would risk his reputation in repeat- 
ing the old Protestant versions of Church history, or the old 
Protestant sneers at the Middle Ages. Such aman would 
be looked upon as a new Rip van Winkle. We confess 
we hope much from the Catholicizing Protestants of Ger- 
many,—more indeed than from the 'I'ractarians of Eng- 
land and this country; and it seems to us not unlikely that 
Protestantism will find itself before many years, not only 
tried and condemned, but executed, in the very place of its 
birth. Our author may sneer, may speak of ‘the madness 
and folly of expecting to revive the faith of the past; but 
he would do well to remember that what he calls the faith 
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of the past has never itself fallen into the past; it has been 
always a living faith, and to revive it in the Protestant 
world is only to turn that world from the dead to the 
living. 

But be this as it may, there is no question that the dan- 
ger from the infidelizing party is great. In the author's 
own country that party is becoming numerous, strong, and 
active, and Protestants have nothing but a certain vis iner- 
tie to oppose to it. ‘To oppose to it the Catholicizing 
party is only to call in the Saxons to expel the Picts and 
Scots. The Catholicizing party may indeed expel the infi- 
delizing party, but to the advantage of Catholicity, not to 
that of Protestantism ; for the Catholicizing party need 
only the courage to be consistent, and follow out their 
dominant principles to their legitimate conclusions, in order 
to embrace the Catholic Church, as is conceded or main- 
tained by all not of the party itself. It is of no use to 
oppose to them the dead and putrid carcass of the Prot- 
estantism of the symbolical books, nominally retained by 
the sects, for it is the living and active they seek, not the 
dead and rotten. Our author, indeed, attempts to oppose 
to them a sort of Bible Protestantism; but it is precisely 
Bible Protestantism that they have for sufficient reasons 
rejected, and which as Protestants they find it impossible 
to hold. He tells them that they have no medium, as 
Protestants, between accepting the Bible as an authori- 
tative external revelation, and rejecting all religion. Be it 
so. But tell us, say they, how we can accept that, and 
not be logically required to go farther, and make our peace 
with Rome. You require us to be Protestants, to anathe- 
matize Popery, and pull the Pope’s nose. All very good. 
We are ready to do all this, and more too if you require it. 
But tell us how we can be free to do all this, and yet assert 
the Bible as an authoritative external revelation? Here 
is a question the author does not and cannot answer. 

We as Catholics, unquestionably, hold the Bible to be 
the word of God, and an external authoritative revelation 
of his will; but no Protestant can consistently hold this, 
and whenever Protestants assert it they abandon the dis- 
tinctive principles of the Reformation, and take their stand 
on Catholic ground. Here is the fact which our author 
overlooks. What does he gain, then, by proving that the 
rejection of the Bible as such revelation is the rejection of 
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all religion? He proves nothing to his purpose, and re- 
lieves his infidelizing brethren from no difficulty. All he 
proves, if he proves any thing, is that there is no medium 
between Catholicity and infidelity. With all his ability 
and acuteness, the author, when he has no longer our prin- 
ciples to reason from, and has something positive of his 
own to establish, falls into the ordinary cant of his party. He 
talks of the Bible as an external authoritative revelation, and 
asserts that there is no medium between accepting it as 
such and absolute unbelief. All very well. So far we sus- 
tain him. But what does he mean by the Bible? Is the 
Bible any thing save in its true and genuine sense? What 
is that sense, the only sense in which it is or can be an ex- 
ternal authoritative revelation from God? Who shall tell 
us? Shall each one determine it for himself, by his own 
private judgment? So he maintains, and so he must 
maintain, or cease to be a Protestant. Then the Bible is 
to each one just what he interprets it to be, and may teach 
as many diflerent doctrines as there are interpreters. It is 
a contradiction in terms, then, to call it an external author- 
itative revelation; for then the authority is not init, but 
in the private judgment of the interpreter. These various 
interpretations, these different and contradictory doctrines 
which the sects deduce from the Bible, cannot all be true ; 
yet what means or what right have you to distinguish be- 
tween them, since all stand on the same footing? Each 
has the Bible interpreted by private judgment in its favor, 
and no one has any thing more. ‘I'he Bible and private 
judgment must be always equal to the Bible and private 
judgment, and therefore as respectable and as authoritative 
in the case of one as in that of another, and therefore re- 
spectable and authoritative in the case of none. 

The author very happily refutes Parker’s “ Absolute Re- 
ligion,” and Newman’s “spiritual faculty,” by showing 
that neither is or gives a determinate system of religious 
doctrine and practice, but may coexist in the same mind 
with the grossest errors, the most debasing superstition, 
the foulest crimes, and the most disgusting immorality. 
He shows that either is a mere abstraction, at best a mere 
susceptibility to religion; and he further concludes against 
the authority of each from the fact, that scarcely any two 
of the modern spiritualists are agreed as to what are its 
specific teachings or requirements. ‘This is just reasoning; 
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but does not the author see that it may be retorted upon 
him with murderous effect? By the very same process by 
which he refutes Parker’s “ Absolute Religion,” and New- 
man’s “spiritual faculty,” they may refute the Protestant 
rule of the Bible interpreted by private judgment. The 
Bible interpreted by each one for himself is in precisely 
the same predicament with the “ Absolute Religion” and 
the “spiritual faculty,” with which he makes himself so 
merry. Who needs to be told that, so taken, it is no specific 
or determinate religion; that the assertion of the Bible so 
interpreted may coexist in the same mind with the most 
shocking errors; or that the doctrines which Protestants 
derive from it, or hold with ii, are as various as the sects 
into which the Protestant world is divided, and almost 
equal in number to that of individual Protestants them- 
selves? If he has a right to conclude against modern 
spiritualism from the fact that it does not secure to its ad- 
herents pure, unmixed truth and uniformity of belief, why 
not the modern spiritualists for the same reason conclude 
against the Bible interpreted by private judgment? 

The author refutes the modern spiritualists so far as they 
make any pretensions to Christianity, and seeks to recall 
them to Bible Protestantism. But what in the world is 
Bible Protestantism? Will all Bible Protestants give us 
the same answer? Shall we not receive from the sects 
different, and even contradictory answers? Our author him- 
self appears to be a Church-of-England man. But what is 
Church-of-Englandism ? Who can tell?) Ask Dr. Pusey 
and the ‘T'ractarians, and you have one answer; ask Dr, 
Whately, or the Archbishop of Canterbury, and you have 
another, and a very different answer. ‘T'o talk of Protes- 
tantism as something specific, definite, fixed, and deter- 
minate, betrays a want of common information or of com- 
mon honesty, and the author’s Bible Protestahtism must 
be conceded to be as vague and as indeterminate as Par- 
ker’s “ Absolute Religion,” which is, as he himself attempts 
to define it, Be good and do good, and then — you will be 
good and do good. No doubt of it; but what is it to be good 
and todo good? What is good? And how are we to be 
good and to do good? All see that this “ Absolute Relig- 
ion” is a mere abstraction, and therefore a nullity. What 
else is Bible Protestantism, which may mean any thing or 
nothing, and has no meaning except that which the indi- 
vidual or sectarian Protestant mind gives it? 
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Protestants fall uniformly into the mistake of confound- 
ing belief that the Bible is inspired and contains an exter- 
nal revelation, with a belief of the revelation itself, — two 
very different things. ‘To believe that God has made such 
revelation, and that the Bible contains it, of itself implies 
no belief of what God has revealed. ‘I'he revelation, al- 
though contained in the Bible, is not the Bible as a mere 
book, but is the sense of the Bible, and is and can be be- 
lieved only as that sense is intellectually apprehended and 
assented to. Before you can claim to have believed that, 
you must know what it is. ‘This you cannot know with- 
out an interpreter of some sort,—either an external au- 
thoritative interpreter, as we hold, or an internal interpreter, 
as you maintain. Asa Protestant, you cannot assert an 
external authoritative interpreter, because that would re- 
quire you to recognize the authority of the Catholic Church, 
and to abjure your Protestantism, a fact we beg you to 
remember when reasoning against the spiritualists, as well 
as when reasoning against us. You must then fall back 
on the internal interpreter, that is, private judgment, or a 
spiritual faculty of the soul. Here you have only your 
own private judgment, or your own spiritual faculty, to 
determine what is the revelation God has made, and this 
is not adequate for faith, because it determines differently 
with almost every different individual. ‘This not being 
able to determine with sufhcient certainty for faith what 
the sense of the Bible is, it follows that the Protestant 
may believe that the Bible contains an external authorita- 
tive revelation, and yet not believe that revelation itself. 

Protestants sometimes reply to this, that God, when he 
made his revelation, intended it to be believed, and there- 
fore he must have so made it that all who are required to 
believe it can ascertain with sufficient certainty for faith 
what it is) He made his revelation in the Bible, and 
therefore private judgment must be able to determine 
what it is from the Bible alone, without any external au- 
thoritative interpreter. The conclusion does not happen 
to follow. Unquestionably, the revelation which God has 
made must be ascertainable by all who are commanded to 
believe it. But it is not ascertainable from the Bible in- 
terpreted by private judgment. ‘Therefore that is not the 
way by which God has made it ascertainable. This con- 
clusion is evident on the very face of the Bible itself. 
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God could never have intended that men should learn the 
faith from the Bible alone, or from the Bible privately in- 
terpreted, because it is obvious, from the face of the book 
itself, that it was addressed to believers, whom it every- 
where presupposes to have been already instructed at least 
in the rudiments of the faith. There is no getting over 
this fact. ‘The Gospels were manifestly written for the in- 
struction and edification of believers; the Epistles are all 
addressed to the faithful, and are nearly all simply pas- 
toral letters designed to correct particular errors into 
which the faithful had, here or there, fallen, or were in 
danger of falling, and to give them in particular localities 
fuller instructions on certain points of doctrine or prac- 
tice in regard to which they had been but imperfectly 
taught. It is very absurd to pretend that a book of this 
sort, which was addressed to those who had already re- 
ceived the faith, which everywhere presupposes the greater 
part of the faith to be already known, and refers to its prin- 
cipal dogmas only as matters already believed, was _in- 
tended by the Holy Ghost to be the medium, an only 
medium, of teaching the faith to those ignorant of it, and 
to be, as interpreted by private judgment, the rule for de- 
termining the revelation of God. God is infinitely wise, 
and the characteristic of wisdom is to adapt the means to 
the end. But here were no such adaptation. Common 
sense is sufficient, if exercised, to satisfy every one that 
God never designed the Bible without the intervention of 
the living teacher as the fountain from which his revealed 
word was to be drawn. Deny the divinely commissioned 
living teacher, and you can make nothing of the Bible. 
It is to you without significance, or at least a mere dumb 
idol, or a temptation and a snare. 

It ij is hardly worth while to notice the pretence of some 
Protestants, that the Bible interprets itself. It does no 
such thing. No book interprets itself. If the Bible inter- 
preted itself, it would have the same meaning for all, and 
none who read it could dispute as to its sense. But such 
is not the case; for the diversity of opinions as to what 
the book teaches among Bible readers is notorious and 
proverbial. ‘The book itself being invariable, the same to 
all and to each, it is certain that diversity of opinions as 
to its sense can originate only in diversity of interpreta- 
tion, which there could not be if it interpreted itself. We 
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repeat, therefore, the dilemma in which the Protestant ne- 
cessarily finds himself. The Bible must have an inter- 
preter, either external or internal. If you assert the former, 
you must renounce your Protestantism, and return to the 
Church; if the latter, you must abandon the Bible as an 
authoritative external revelation, because you have no 
means of ascertaining with sufficient certainty for faith, 
that is, a certainty that excludes doubt, what is the revela- 
tion, and therefore it cannot be alleged as authority for de- 
termining that revelation. Moreover, if God has not so 
made his revelation in the Bible as to be ascertainable from 
it, he has not intended that we should ascertain it from 
the Bible. Therefore the Bible is not an authoritative ex- 
ternal revelation. ‘Therefore it is to be placed in the cate- 
gory of all well-intentioned books, and accepted so far as 
its teachings are confirmed by the “ oracle within,” and no 
farther, — the precise conclusion of Parker and Newman, 
which our author justly resolves into the rejection of all 
religion. 

We assure the author that he has no logic by which he 
can set aside this conclusion. ‘The great difficulty is here 
in Protestantism itself. It has always betrayed, and will 
betray, its friends; for if you take it on its professedly re- 
ligious side, and seek to develop and complete it in a 
Christian sense, it conducts you to Rome; if you take 
it on its purely Protestant side, on the side of its denials 
of Catholicity, and seek to develop and complete it in a 
purely Protestant sense, it conducts you to infidelity. 
There is no help for it, for Protestantism cannot stand on 
its own feet, or subsist as a form of Christianity. What- 
ever it has that even the great body of Protestants call 
Christian, are the doctrines, more or less mutilated, which 
it retained from the Catholic Church, and which find their 
complement, their unity and integrity, only in her teach- 
ing. Every intelligent, thinking, and reasoning Protestant 
must therefore, in spite of himself, either Catholicize or 
infidelize. ‘The author in the work before us wishes to do 
neither, but the Catholic reader perceives at once that he 
has nothing of his own to oppose to either party, and is as 
weak, as vague, and as absurd as the modern spiritualist 
the moment he has no longer the authority of our Church 
to back him. He asserts the Bible as the word of God, 
for we do and have always done the same, and he can 
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sustain his assertion by our authority; he insists on an 
external authoritative revelation as essential to Chris- 
tian faith, and in this too he is backed up by us. In 
these matters he is strong with our strength. But when 
he has to maintain something for which he cannot plead 
the Catholic Church or Catholic tradition, which as a 
Protestant he is bound to reject, something in which he 
separates from us, he cannot stand a moment before his 
infidelizing opponents. Assuming our Church to be true, 
and Christianity to be identically what she teaches, he 
proves very clearly that he who rejects the Bible and all 
external authoritative revelation is an infidel; but deny 
our Church, assume the justice of the Reformation in its 
attacks on Catholicity, and the truth of the Protestant de- 
nials, can he then say this? By what authority, then, can 
he say that the principles of these denials which the in- 
fidelizing Protestants seize upon and call Christian, and 
assert as the very essence of Christianity, are not so? 
Who gave him authority to say for others what is or is 
not Christian? Wherefore has he any more right to insist 
that his notions are Christian, than they have that theirs 
are? 

But it is unnecessary to pursue this line of remark any 
farther. Protestants no doubt sometimes forget their Prot- 
estantism, throw themselves unconsciously back on Catholic 
principles, and produce some able and learned works in 
defence of the Christian religion. But these works have 
on Protestant principles no value, because whatever tends 
to prove Christianity or to refute infidelity tends to prove 
the Catholic Church, without which Christianity is a mere 
abstraction, or an unmeaning word. ‘There are no abstrac- 
tions in nature; no abstraction exists a parte rei; and 
whatever exists at all, exists in a concrete form. ‘There 
is no Christianity existing in the abstract, and not in the 
concrete; and they who talk of “our common Christian- 
ity,” or Christianity common to the Church and the sects, 
talk nonsense, if they do not talk blasphemy. A partial 
or an abstract view, which shall be a true view as far as it 
goes, may no doubt be taken of Christianity, and such a 
view the sects very possibly may and sometimes do take; 
but that view is simply a mental fact, and is in no sense 
Christianity itself, as an objective reality. Christianity is 
a concrete existence, and, like every concrete existence, has 
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one form and one only. It is Catholicity or it is noth- 
ing. So, then, whatever Protestants may on our principles 
prove that is coincident with Christianity, it is idle to 
suppose that on their own principles they ever do or ever 
can advance a single step, either in proving the Christian 
religion or in refuting infidelity. 

To the hard things the author says here and there in his 
work against our religion, only a brief reply is required. 
We have already disposed of the charge that the Church 
accepts the Theory of Development, and with it the 
parallelism he absurdly enough asserts between Catho- 
licity and modern spiritualism. He would have us believe 
that Catholics deny the authority of the Bible, because they 
assert a divinely commissioned and assisted authority for 
declaring its true sense. Does the lawyer deny the author- 
ity of the law because he asserts that the court has power 
to declare and apply it? The Bible, we have seen, must 
have an interpreter. We assert for interpreter the Church 
of God, appointed and aided by our Lord himself to de- 
clare infallibly its true and genuine sense ; the author asserts 
for interpreter each reader’s own private judgment, that is, 
asserts for each reader the same authority that we assert 
for the Catholic Church. If we supersede the Bible, 
pray, what does he do? If he does not, pray, by what 
right does he say we do?) Which is most respectful to the 
Bible, subjecting it to an infallible interpreter who cannot 
err as to its sense, or to an interpreter who can err and 
confessedly does err? After all, our author does not rise 
above mere vulgar Protestantism. Undoubtedly we take 
the Bible as interpreted by our Church, who has author- 
ity to determine its sense; but it is only the true and 
genuine sense of the Bible that is God’s word, and that 
sense once determined is law for all Catholics, — for the 
Pope and bishop, as well as for the humblest layman. 
And from it there is no dispensation. 

The author considers, also, that to be required to believe 
on the authority of the Church is spiritual despotism ; but 
he himself asserts that to deny an external authoritative 
revelation is tantamount to infidelity, and maintains, and 
requires all to maintain, that the Bible is such authoritative 
revelation. He then requires all to believe on the author- 
ity of the Bible, and, we presume, recognizes no one’s moral 
right to believe any thing contrary to its teachings. God 
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in the Bible says so, is for him a final answer to all ques- 
tions. If God in his Church says so, which is final for us 
in all cases, is spiritual despotism, how does he escape the 
charge of asserting a like despotism? What in relation 
to mental freedom is the difference in principle in saying 
that we are to believe what the Church teaches, or that we 
are bound to believe what the Bible teaches?. The rule is 
as absolute in the one case as in the other, and the only 
difference is, that in the one case we have a living teacher, 
with regard to whose teaching there is no obscurity or un- 
certainty, while in the other we have a dead book, whose 
teachings after our best efforts remain dark and doubtful. 
In the one case we may have certain truth, in the other 
we can have only uncertain opinions or mere guesses; but 
the submission demanded to authority is precisely the 
same in both cases. It is singular that Protestants, who 
are continually asserting the authority of the Bible, and 
at the same time denouncing the Catholic Church as a 
spiritual despotism, never appear to be aware of this! 
The probability with the majority of Protestants is, that 
the assertion of the authority of the Bible is only an in- 
direct way of denying all authority ; for the Bible is author- 
ity with them only so far as they fancy it is in their favor. 
When it is against them, they deny or explain it away. 
But it is time to draw our remarks to a close. There i is 
no doubt that a crisis is forming in the Protestant world, 
rent as it is by the two contrary movements we have 
described. ‘The author is right in calling his work The 
Eclipse of Faith. All who are living and active among 
Protestants feel that for them faith is at least eclipsed. 
We have but to study with some little care the movements 
in regard to religion among them, to be assured that the 
are well aware that thus far, as to what it has established, 
Protestantism has proved a failure, and the Reformation 
has belied its promises. ‘They see and feel that they can- 
not stay where they are; that they must either recede or 
push on farther. Their Protestantism, as it has been and 
is, does not satisfy them, and their movements are all di- 
rected to obtaining a religious form and faith which the 
have not. The most stanch Protestant feels that Protes- 
tantism is not, though he trusts it will speedily become, the 
truth. The later German theologians, the Catholicizing 
school, are looking for something more than they have, and 
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the infidelizing school is not contented with the position it 
has taken up. All feel that something is wanting, that as 
yet their Protestantism is incomplete and _ insufficient. 
They are seeking, not practising, religion. Hence on all 
hands is the effort going on to complete Protestantism in 
one sense or another. We have no disposition to treat 
with unkindness these efforts, and indeed we are pleased 
to see them, for they must soon bring about, if they have 
not already in fact brought about, a crisis in the fate of 
Protestantism, since on the one hand they will lead from 
Protestantism to the Church, and on the other will make it 
clear to all that Christianity cannot be retained without 
renouncing for ever the Protestant Reformation. They will 
force all to acknowledge that the real issue of our age, as 
we asserted some nine years ago, is between Catholicity 
and infidelity. ‘This is the real issue, let who will deny it. 
Out of the Catholic Church faith is not merely eclipsed, it 
is extinct. 

We cannot look upon the Protestant world, whose hopes, 
fears, and passions we so long and so deeply shared, without 
being ourselves more or less moved. ‘The little of life they 
retained from the Church has been exhausted; the few 
rays of light which were reflected upon them from the 
truth which for them had sunk below the horizon are gone 
out. God and heaven recede from their view. For them 
the bright stars are extinguished, the sun is darkened, and 
the moon turned to blood. ‘The earth quakes beneath their 
feet, and the universe seems on the brink of dissolution. 
Fear seizes their hearts, and the poor Protestant seems to 
himself to stand alone on a mere point in space, with a 
universal blank around him. He sees no Father in heav- 
en, no kindred on earth. The frightful abyss yawns on 
all sides of him, and he is unable to endure it. He would 
fain fill it up even with “ spirits and goblins damned.” He 
feels that it would be a consolation to believe even in the 
Devil, for the Devil is something, and something is better 
than nothing. What shall the poor man do? Return to 
the Church of God, draw new life from her breasts, and 
rest his weary head upon her maternal bosom? No, he 
will not yet do that. Absolute denial he recoils from with 
horror. What then shall he do? Alas! we see what he 
will do, nay, what he has done and is doing. He revives 
long-forgotten necromancy, invokes the spirits of the dead, 
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and reéstablishes in the nineteenth century the worship of 
demons. The fact stares us in the face. Here, then, proud 
and loud-boasting Protestantism, is what you have come 
to at last. You can go no farther. You can sink no 
lower, for a lower deep there is not. You have sunk to 
the lowest depths of ancient heathenism, and in our very 
midst, in our own city, called not inaptly the Athens of 
America, you revive and practise the grossest superstitions 
of the old Gentiles, from which two thousand years ago 
Catholicity had redeemed the world. It is not a thing 
pleasant to think of. 

Is the darkness of heathenism to gather once more over 
the world, and are the devils to have again their temples 
and their worship, and again to deceive the nations by their 
ambiguous oracles and their lying wonders? We do not 
believe it. But Protestants, it seems to us, must soon see 
that the only salvation of the race from this terrible catas- 
trophe is in a return to the Catholic Church. She alone 
has power to put the demons to flight, to dispel the dark- 
ness of error, and dissipate the clouds of superstition. She 
has done it once for the nations, and she can and will do it 
again, when they shall have learned enough from their 
apostasy to feel ‘that apostasy from the Chure h involves 
sooner or later a relapse into demonism, or the worship of 
devils. Have they not already learned this? We think 
they have, or well-nigh learned it, and therefore we regard 
the fall of Islamism and Protestantism as an event by no 
means distant. Events march in our day with fearful ra- 
pidity, and as God is now evidently intervening in a special 
manner in behalf of his Spouse, his Beloved, for whom he 
gave his life, and whom he hath purchased with his own 
blood, there is no saying how soon such an event may take 
place. 

‘Turkey is only propped up by the rivalries of the Chris- 
tian powers of Europe, but must fall at farthest within a 
very few years, in spite of those rivalries. And her fall 
will involve that of Islamism. Russia, a schismatic power, 
may indeed come down to the Bosphorus, which for a time 
may be disastrous; but if she does, she must, in order to 
continue there, cease to be sc shismatic. England will ere- 
long lose her colonies, for she is adopting the system of 
allowing them to govern themselves, and, once accustomed 
to govern themselves, they will not long consent to remain 
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in the condition of colonies; and once reduced to her island 
home, she ceases to be able to uphold Protestantism, and 
must herself return to Catholic unity, which she broke only 
in a pet and for political reasons. ‘This country, of course, 
will follow in the footsteps of England. China must soon 
openly tolerate our missionaries, and Japan be opened to 
them, and then the whole world will acknowledge the 
successor of the Fisherman as the Vicar of Christ on earth. 
The child may be now born that will live to see this glori- 
ous consummation, which sooner or later is sure to be 
effected. ‘The powers of darkness have had their day, and 
though the Church in this world will always be the Church 
Militant, yet not always shall we look back upon the Mid- 
dle Ages, and regret them as the Ages of Faith. 


Arr. Il. — Histoire du Canada depuis sa Decouverte 
jusqwa nos Jours. Par F. X. Garneau. Seconde 
Edition corrigée et augmentée. Quebec. 1852. 3 
tomes. 8vo. 


Ir is but a short time since this second edition of M. 
Garneau’s valuable History of Canada came to our knowl- 
edge. We had for some years been acquainted with the 
first edition, but we did not review it, because we seemed 
to discover certain objectionable doctrines advanced in it, 
which we had been given to understand would be corrected 
in a second impression, as well as some few trifling inac- 
curacies into which the author had unconsciously fallen, 
and which he would be enabled to rectify by consulting 
some highly important state papers not previously acces- 
sible to him. 

This History appears at a very seasonable time; and 
truly and earnestly would we desire to have it well and 
extensively read by all our American friends. ‘These are 
the days of progress and manifest destiny; we are again 
encroaching on Mexico, and long and wistful are “the 
glances we cast on Central America : the present admin- 
istration will not quit office until Cuba is annexed, if an- 
nexation be possible. The natural limits of our glorious 
republic are vast oceans, the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the 
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ice-bound polar seas. If our people rest satisfied with 
these limits, and do not annex the Sandwich Islands, or fit 
out Japan expeditions to more effect than our energetic 
government ; if they do not excite new revolutions in Chi- 
na, and, awaking in the gold-hunters of Australia old rem- 
iniscences of a common origin, language, and system of 
laws, kindle in them Jongings after independence and union 
with the greatest of republics, — we shall consider them as 
quite moderate, although they will be held by many to be 
false and recreant to their professions, and to the principles 
of democracy and manifest destiny. Nevertheless, if not 
the whole boundless world, at least the entire North Amer- 
ican continent must be ours, must grow prosperous and 
become opulent and renowned under the stars and stripes. 
Not the most insignificant portion of this continent is 
one which Nature, we are told, doubtless intended to have 
included in the American Union, a country more extensive 
than have been many empires of the Old World, whose 
lakes are as oceans, whose rivulets are swifter, deepe r, and 
broader than the famed rivers of European history, and 
whose population i is counted almost by millions, and yet is 
scarcely noted in our wild enthusiasm for territorial aggran- 
dizement and the spread of democratic principles. Canada, 
we are assured, must soon come. England cannot long 
hold her North American provinces in subjection; she has 
already abandoned almost the entire administration of their 
internal affairs to the local Parliaments, and has given 
them more than one broad hint that she shall not hold 
herself responsible for them if they become embroiled with 
foreign powers. As a matter of course, therefore, they must 
seek admission to our all-engrossing republic. Such may 
be the case; we do not dispute it, neither do we accord it. 
Yet before it is taken for granted that such will be the case, 
it would be well to inquire somewhat into the nature of 
this country, its resources, its past history, the character of 
its people, and their institutions. We know of no work 
better adapted to satisfy such inquiries than this History 
by M. Garneau. Unlike the generality of history-makers 
in our days, he writes history, not dissertations upon his- 
tory or its so-called philosophy. He advances few opin- 
ions of his own, and those few, as it were, only casually ; 
he does not assume to be the pedagogue as well as the 
recorder of facts, but leaves the reader to draw his own in- 
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ferences. He neither writes in the support of a hobby, nor 
in the interests of a party to whose support he must sacri- 
fice truth and principle. So far as we have been able to 
judge, it seems to have been his conviction that a good his- 
tory of Canada was needed: he loved his country and 
sincerely desired to see her occupy a position among the 
nations of the earth. A vast amount of pious letters, it is 
true, had been written by holy missionaries, memoirs, in- 
complete and mangled sketches to any amount, but none, 
unless we except Charlevoix’s, worthy to be called a his- 
tory, none which a Canadian could peruse without blush- 
ing for the patience which allowed ignorance or prejudice 
thus to confound the whole interests of a people with the 
toils of a poor missionary among the savages or the experi- 
ence of an attaché of the government. M. Garneau may 
have been indignant to hear it announced, as we ourselves 
heard it somewhat pompously announced, that a noted 
ecclesiastic, who a few years since came from Paris to visit 
this country, whence he went to Canada, and spent an 
entire winter and spring at Montreal, at one time, however, 
going as far as the Lake of the Two Mountains, where he 
passed several days studying the character, habits, and man- 
ners of the aborigines, was to enrich Canada with a history 
such as no Canadian could prepare. Our author may not 
have thought the quiet solitudes of Issy the best fitted for 
the historian of a country more than a thousand leagues 
distant, nor the famous grot where Bossuet and Feéuelon 
disputed on Madame de Guyon’s sanctity, however many 
souvenirs it might awaken of Louis the Fourteenth’s age, 
the best calculated to inspire the recorder of Indian cruel- 
ties, any more than the well-trimmed walks around, and 
prettily cropped lawns, are calculated to convey an ade- 
quate idea of the deep and sombre shades of our primeval 
forests. Whatever may have been his motives in writing 
his History, he certainly seems to have undertaken it for no 
selfish ends, but with a conscientious resolution to give a 

succinct and faithful narrative of the dangers and vicissi- 
tudes through which his country has come to be what it 
is. We have examined his work thoroughly, and although 
we have here and there detected certain inaccuracies, and 
met some expressions which we could well wish had been 
omitted, since, even if true, they have the air of having 
been dictated by bitterness of feeling and private wrong, 
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and are not called for by the general tenor of the facts he 
narrates, we must bear witness to the ver y superior manner 
in which he has accomplished his laborious task, to the 
high artistic merit of his History, and to the purity and 
grace of his style, which many a celebrated Parisian Jit- 
téraire might vainly strive to equal. 

But apart from the peculiar interest which a History of 
Canada is calculated to excite at the present moment, it 
will not be found unworthy of a diligent perusal for its own 
sake, nor will it prove uninteresting. In many, but not in all 
respects, the early settlement of Canada resembled that of 
our own country. ‘The two countries were, it is true, settled 
by very different classes of men, actuated by very different 
motives, and aiming at very different results ; but both had 
long and sanguinary wars to wage with the savages, and 
to contend against the jealousy, ‘apathy, and short-sighted 
policy of a home government, the rigors of a northern cli- 
mate, and their own mutual hostilities. Of the character 
of our own Puritan fathers we have not now to speak; it 
is too well known and established, with all its vices and 
many of its good qualities. It would be as idle to deny 
that they possessed the elements of a great people, as it 
would be to question their personal courage and enterprise. 
But it is with Canada and the Canadians that we have 
now to do. 

The old Quirites, in the palmiest days of ancient Rome, 
vaunted their origin and descent from the Trojans, the es- 
tablishment of their nation in Italy by Aineas and the few 
who escaped the vengeance of the cruel Achilles and the 
flames of Troy; and they were proud to regard the dangers 
and ditliculties they had been obliged to encounter and 
overcome, as a certain augury of the eminence to which 
their race, founded in despite of such obstacles, was des- 
tined. ‘Their greatest epic poet rehearses them all, the 
wrath of Juno, storm and shipwreck, seas crossed and re- 
crossed multos per annos, then proudly exclaims : — 


‘“* Tante molis erat Romanam condere gentem.”’ 


Such was the dauntless and persevering Roman’s idea 
of hardship and dithculty. A battle or two dispersed 
the armies of 'l'urnus, and AZneas became the heir of the 
Latian throne. How would A®neas and his companions 
have fared, had they embarked upon the boisterous Atlan- 
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tic, and once got fairly out of sight of land? The skilful 
Palinurus would hardly have found his w ay through the 
heavy fogs on and about the Banks of Newfoundland, and 
worse than Scylla and Charybdis would have proved those 
vast icebergs the Atlantic navigator so often meets. No 
armies drawn up in battle array ; would have thrown every 
thing upon the issue of one engagement, no fair Lavinia, 
heiress of a kingdom, would here have welcomed his alli- 
ance. Now that the ocean is almost bridged with noble 
packets and steam-ships, we scarcely think of its perils, nor 
of what they were to its first navigators ; and now that the 
forests have been cleared, and the red men driven far from 
our peaceful homes, we forget how fearful was their war- 
whoop when it burst upon the scattered frontiersmen. But 
let whoever will consider the difficulties the settlers of these 
regions had to encounter, and all the epic trials, the fabu- 
lous achievements of mythological times, and the world- 
renowned perseverance of the old Romans sink into mean 
insignificance. 

The French nation seems to have been the first to avail 
itself of Cabot’s discoveries. Early in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, a number of French vessels were engaged in the cod- 
fishery upon the Banks of Newfoundland ; and it is cer- 
tain that in the year 1506 one Jean Denys had already 
drawn up a chart of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and that 
two years afterwards a Dieppe shipmaster, Aubert by name, 
carried several natives of Canada over to France as _ speci- 
mens. Indeed, if we admit the authority of the well-known 
legal work entitled Us et Coutumes de la Mer, we must 
tear the laurels from the brow of Columbus, and maintain 
that the whalers of Guienne and Cape Breton, near Bay- 
onne, in their search after the monsters of the deep, became 
so hazardous as to venture into all latitudes and longi- 
tudes ; that they thus discovered Newfoundland, Cape Bre- 
ton, and Canada, a hundred years before Columbus set 
sail from Palos; and that if the Castilians were as anxious 
for the truth as they have been ardent to rob the French 
of their glory, they would acknowledge with Christopher 
Witfliet, Anthony Magin, and Anthony of St. Roman, a 
Benedictine religious, that the pilot who first told Colum- 
bus of the existence of the New World was one of nos 
Maoques Terreneuviers.* 


. Jugemens a’ Oléron, Art. 44, N. 30 et et seq. 
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We do not vouch for the truth of this, but would refer 
the reader to Humboldt’s Cosmos, Vol. Il. Part IL. § 6, 
and to the Bull of Pope Victor the Second, dated the 29th 
of October in the year 1056, in which he confirms to Adal- 
bert, Archbishop of Hamburg and Bremen, all his ancient 
privileges ; among others, his right to be the legate of the 
Holy See in all the countries of the North, expressly in Den- 

mark, Sweden, Iceland, and Greenland. 

Francis the First sent Verrazzani, a Florentine, in the 
year 1523, on a voyage of discovery to the New World. Of 
this voyage we have no account. In a second, he coasted 
along our shores from Florida to Newfoundland. He after- 
wards sailed on a third voyage, but nothing was ever after 
heard either of him or his companions. ‘The fate of this 
celebrated navigator considerably damped the ardor of 
Francis the First for Transatlantic expeditions, and it was 
not until after the peace of Cambrai that Philippe de 
Chabot, Admiral of France, could again excite it, and in- 
duce him to send Jacques Cartier, a shipmaster of St. May 
loes, to lay claim in his behalf to some portion of the lately 
discovered continent; and when the kings of Spain and 
Portugal protested against his project, he exclaimed, “ W hy 
may not I, as weil as my brothers, share in this new dis- 
covery? I would like to see the clause in Adam’s will 
that devises to them alone this vast heritage !” 

Cartier sailed in the year 1534 from St. Maloes, but only 
explored the Gulf of St. Lawrence, already well known, 
and penetrated as far as the fifty-first degree of latitude, 
in search of a northwest passage to China; but in this 
project, which no wise man can now regard as other than 
chimerical, he, like so many others down to Sir John Frank- 
lin, signally failed. In the following year he sailed on a 
second voyage, and ascended the river St. Lawrence as 
high as the Isle of Orleans, and then, as the season was 
far advanced, took the audacious resolution, as our author 
terms it, of passing the winter in that inhospitable land. 
He put his small fleet into winter quarters in the river St. 
Charles, near the Indian village Stadaconé, now Quebec, 
and then continued his explorations. Cartier, like so 
many of his countrymen, who, after the establishment of 
the French colonies in Canada, were at the head of the 
government, knew very well how to acquire and maintain 
an influence over the savages, which enabled them, with- 
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out absolutely expelling the prior occupants of the soil, to 
reclaim and civilize it, and to create dissensions among the 
different tribes, by which they succeeded in seriously weak- 
ening, if not in entirely breaking, the power of their oppo- 
nents, and in destroying at the same time their own allies 
not less effectually than their more open-dealing southern 
neighbors destroyed their enemies, and that too without 
incurring the like odium. He certainly had the tact to ac- 
quire the friendship of the savages he encountered ; and 
under this point of view, if under no other, the winter he 
spent in Canada was highly advantageous to French inter- 
ests. On his return to France in the spring, he found it 
torn by internal dissensions, and involved in a sanguinary 
war with the Emperor Charles the Fifth. It was then no 
time to talk of sending out colonies, or to make provision 
for their maintenance, and no new expedition Was under- 
taken until several years after, when De la Roque, Lord of 
Roberval, was made governor of the lately explored re- 
gions. He at once chose Cartier to command a fleet of 
five vessels destined to transport colonists to the new coun- 
try, and he himself followed during the next year, 1542, 
with three vessels and two hundred more colonists. But 
this expedition failed through the apathy of the French 
government; and after eighteen months passed in Canada, 
the attempt at colonization was abandoned. In the year 
1549, under the reign of Henry the Second, De la Roque 
set out on a new expedition, but neither he nor his associ- 
ates ever reached their destination, nor was any thing ever 
known of their fate. 

The Marquis de la Roche, in the year 1598, next ob- 
tained from Henry the Third the charge of lieutenant- 
generalship over all Canada, Acadia, and the circumjacent 
country, with extraordinary powers, and set out to colonize 
his territory ; but he very foolishly left his colonists, forty 
in number, on the Isle of Sable, and then managed to get 
driven off the coast. It was five years before any relief 
was sent to the unfortunate colonists abandoned on a des- 
ert island, where the thermometer often sinks in winter to 
more than forty degrees below zero, and then all but twelve 
had perished. 

In the year 1600, Chauvin, a French naval officer, made 
a very successful trading voyage to Canada; and three 
years after, Pontgravé, a wealthy merchant of St. Maloes, 
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accompanied by the celebrated Champlain, then a captain 
in the French navy, sailed on an exploring expedition, and 
ascended the St. Lawrence as high as the Sault St. Louis. 
Henry the Fourth was so much pleased with the charts 
they showed him of the new country, and with their de- 
scription of it, that he at once conferred great powers upon 
Pierre Dugua Sieur de Monts and Governor of Pons, and 
commissioned him to found a colony in New France. De 
Monts organized a trading-company, and sailed from Havre 
de Grace in the year 1604, accompanied by Champlain 
and the Baron de Poutrincourt, with a number of colonists. 
Pontgravé afterwards joined them with more colonists, 
and they laid the foundations of Port Royal in Acadia, now 
Annapolis, which, after having been several times aban- 
doned, and having undergone “the greatest vicissitudes, — 
the intrigues and hostility. of the Marchioness of Guerche- 
ville, who purchased the rights of De Monts in Acadia, and 
distinguished herself by her support of the Jesuits, ruining 
Poutrincourt and reducing the poor inhabitants to the hard 
necessity of subsisting an entire winter on roots and acorns, 
— finally passed into the hands of the English. 
Champlain, acting as the lieutenant of M. de Monts, 
whose powers, after having been for a short time revoked, 
were now restored for twelve months, set sail in the year 
1608, with two vessels, the one for the purposes of trade, 
the other for the transportation of colonists. He disem- 
barked at Quebec, the 3d of July, on the site of the present 
Lower City, beneath the rocky promontory which Nature 
seemed to have formed to be the cradle and seat of a new 
empire, and the magnificent situation of which had struck 
all who ascended the river, even from the days of Jacques 
Cartier. Here Champlain determined to fix his establish- 
ment, and he set all his people at work, some to clear the 
land, others to construct a large fortified building. ‘Then 
bustle and confusion took the place of the deep silence 
which had hitherto reigned almost supreme upon those 
solitary banks, and announced to the passing savages that 
European activity had laid the foundations of a great cit 
to be famous long after in the history of the New World. 
The French settlement in Canada was now fairly com- 
menced. Its fate was often uncertain; it shifted with the 
enterprise or folly of the various trading-companies under 
whose auspices it was long placed, — with the prudence and 
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energy of the different governors and lieutenants-general, 
such as the Comte de Soissons, the Prince de Condé, the 
Duc de Ventadour, and Cardinal Richelieu, and of their 
deputies, — but nevertheless slowly gained strength, and 
saw its frontiers gradually extended until Quebec, in the 
year 1629, reduced by famine, surrendered to Sir David 
Keith, acting under the orders of the Earl of Stirling, Eng- 
lish governor of Acadia. It was however restored a few 
years after by the treaty of St. Germain, and the old ré- 
gime, perfectly arbitrary and despotic as it was, was reés- 
tablished. ‘Thirty years afterwards the last of the great 
trading-companies was dissolved, and Canada passed di- 
rectly under the control of the king, and the governors he 
chose to appoint. An effort was made to establish a coun- 
cil as a check upon the governor, and it was not entirely 
unsuccessful. It was first called the sovereign council, on 
the principle, we presume, of ducus a non lucendo, for its 
powers were extremely limited. But even this could not 
escape the all-searching jealousy of Louis the Fourteenth. 
“What have they to do in Canada with sovereignty?” 
asked he. “Let the council be called superior, but not 


sovereign.” ‘The administration of justice was at the 


same time placed under the Intendant, and subjected to 
certain reforms. 

From the restoration of Quebec until the year 1690, 
Canada remained in a state of comparative tranquillity so 
far as the English and their colonies were concerned ; but 
she had at all times the hostility of various Indian tribes to 
contend with. 

Stadaconé and Hochelaga, on whose site Montreal was 
built, had been abandoned, and those savages who peopled 
the country at the date of Cartier’s first visit to it had dis- 
appeared long before Champlain laid the foundations of his 
colony of Quebec. ‘The country was now peopled by still 
more barbarous tribes of the Huron family, deadly enemies 
of the Iroquois, with whom they had long been at war. 
Champlain regarded it as his best policy to form an 
alliance with his nearest neighbors; he espoused their 
quarrel, and found himself involved in a war with the Iro- 
quois, which lasted longer than the French domination on 
the banks of the St. Lawrence. He had unwittingly taken 
the side of the weak; but neither he nor his successors 
could save them from utter ruin. ‘Soon after the establish- 
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ment of Montreal, which was founded by M. de Maison- 
neuve, in the year 1642, the war between the Hurons and 
the Iroquois broke out with redoubled fury. Every day 
the superiority of the Iroquois became more and more 
apparent, their victories more and more decisive. A peace 
was indeed effected by the exertions of the governor, M. de 
Montmagny, which lasted nearly two years; but a fatal 
epidemic broke out among the Iroquois, and their harvests 
were destroyed by worms. These misfortunes they attrib- 
uted to the sorceries of F’. Jogues; in their fury they seized 
him and a young Frenchman, killed them, ‘cut off their 
heads and paraded them about on poles, and threw their 
bodies into the river. This outrage they well knew broke 
the peace, and they resolved to follow up the rupture ; they 
collected all their forces, and first surprised the Huron 
village of St. Joseph in the absence of the fighting men, 
and butchered old men, women, and children, to the num- 
ber of seven hundred. This was one of the many villages 
where the Indians converted to Christianity lived under the 
direction of the missionaries. F, Daniel was the pastor of 
St. Joseph, and he perished nobly with his neophytes. 
The next expedition of the Iroquois was against the vil- 
lage of St. Ignatius, where they slaughtered about four 
hundred persons, and took prisoners FF. Brébouf and 
Lalemant, whom they afterwards tortured and killed. 

After these massacres the success of the contending par- 
ties was for a time nearly equally balanced; but the su- 
periority of the Iroquois finally triumphed in a great battle 
in which the principal Huron warriors perished. In less 
than eight days every Huron village, excepting that of 
St. Mary, was deserted : the unfortunate wretches sought 
refuge in the Isle of St. Joseph, but here also misfortune 
pursued them. 


“ They depended on fishing and the chase ; but both chase and 
fishery failed, and even before the close of autumn they were out of 
provisions. What a prospect for a long winter! They were soon 
reduced to all the horrors of famine : ‘they violated the graves of 
their fathers, and fed on their rotten flesh ; infants died in the arms 
of their mothers, and the mothers devoured their dead infants. 
These were scenes which shocked even barbarism. But they had 
not long to await the ordinary consequences of famine. Conta- 
gious diseases soon broke out, and carried off many of those whom 
famine had spared. ‘The missionaries here, amid these scenes of 
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desolation, as everywhere else, acted like true men of God. The 
wretched Hurons knew not in their despair whom to blame, and 
they attributed to these apostles themselves their present situation. 
¢ Our mortal foes, the Iroquois,’ they said, * believe not in God, nor 
love prayer ; their iniquities are without bounds, and yet they pros- 
per. Our fathers, since we have abandoned their customs, slay 
and massacre us, burn us, and totally destroy our villages. What 
avails it to us that we have listened to the Gospel, if faith and 
death march hand in hand? We see no white heads among us, 
now that we have learned to pray: we all die before our time.’ 

“Tribes which had numbered eight hundred fighting men 
were now reduced to thirty, and these old men and women.”— 
Vol. I. pp. 1382, 133. 


Some of the Hurons sought an asylum among the 
French; others mingled with the neighboring nations, and 
drew upon them also the deadly hatred of the Iroquois ; 
others found a home in Pennsylvania; others fled far be- 
yond Lake Superior; and a few finally became incorporat- 
ed with the victors; and their country all along the banks 
of the Ottawa, but lately so thickly peopled, became a 
wild and uninhabited waste. 

Not long afterwards a peace was concluded between the 
French and the Iroquois, which, although interrupted at 
times, as well by the Iroquois scalping-parties as by the 
French expeditions against them, did, nevertheless, afford 
the Canadians much tranquillity, and enable them to estab- 
lish a great number of forts and settlements, to extend 
their frontiers, and to push their discoveries all through the 
Western country as far as the Rocky Mountains, and to 
the South as far as the Gulf of Mexico, where the colony 
of Louisiana was shortly after established. 

The French emigrants to Canada may be divided into 
three classes. The missionaries, like the Franciscans, and 
more especially the Jesuits, who made new missions and 
the conversion of whole peoples their object, but who never- 
theless founded a college at Quebec, or like the Sulpitians, 
who bought the island of Montreal, and seignorial rights 
over it, soon after its first colonization, and laid the foun- 
dations of a great and noble establishment there, which is 
to-day what it was two hundred years ago. <A second 
class comprised the colonists, properly so called, persons 
who from motives of piety, poverty, or to escape the sword 
of justice bared against them at home, were content to 
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take up their abode in the cold regions of the North. The 
emigration of this class was never patronized by the 
French government, and was naturally enough strenuously 
opposed “by the directors of the fur- trading companies; they 
knew very well that wild beasts and civilized men could 
not dwell together, and, looking only to their own material 
interests, they preferred to have the country reserved for the 
wild beasts. The third class consisted of traders, mer- 
chants, whose only business was to carry on the fur trade 
with the savages, and bold adventurers, gentlemen for the 
most part, who came hither to escape the restraints of a 
civilized life, or the restrictions Henry the Fourth and his 
successors laid on their order, but who yet had no aristo- 
cratical scruples as to turning a penny in a close bargain 
with a drunken Indian; officers also of the army and navy, 
who, wearied of fighting in the old style, sought new ad- 
ventures here, new explorations, new discoveries, a new 
El Dorado, such as Cortez and Pizarro found in Mexico 
and Peru. 

Singular as it may seem, the first and last of these classes 
were ever the most closely allied. ‘The missionaries and 
the reckless adventurers who, whether they were without 
reproach or not, were most undeniably without fear, trav- 
elled together; together they traversed for thousands of 
leagues a country never before trodden by a European. 
The missionary with his cross and his breviary, the reckless 
trader intent on gain, were not men likely to be balked by 
any ordinary perils or obstacles ; for the latter found a rich 
harvest ready reaped to his hands by the far distant Indian 
tribes, and it cost him but a mere trifle, a necklace or a string 
of beads, a handsomely mounted rifle or a jug of fire-water, 
to load his canoes with furs afterwards to adorn prince and 
prelate at the gay French court. ‘The former had the 
glory of his order and the service of his Divine Master in 
view, and never did the Jesuit appear so worthy of the 
Society founded by a St. Ignatius as when announcing 
the truths of the Christian religion to the wild, uncivilized 
barbarian. When he met assembled nations, — as did F. 
Allouez, ata great village of the Chippewas, savages from 
the farthest banks of Lake Michigan, the Sacs, who inhab- 
ited all the wild country between the same lake and the 
Mississippi, the Knisteneaux from the swampy forests of 
the North, the Illinois, who roamed over those vast prairies 
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which now wave with rich harvests, and the Sioux Indians 
from the very base of the Rocky Mountains, — he became 
eloquent, and announced the glad tidings of eternal salva- 
tion in words which burned into the very hearts of the un- 
tamed children of the forest. ‘They penetrated far beyond 
the Laurentides, even to Hudson’s Bay, roamed through all 
the country of the Sioux, and sailed down the great Missis- 
sippi until the wide ocean burst upon their enraptured gaze. 

Champlain, Perrot, Joliet, and La Salle were first and 
foremost among the adventurers: the names of FF. Al- 
louez, Marquette, Bréboruf, Jogues, Druillettes, Mesnard, 
and Hennepin are among the names civilization and Chris- 
tianity ought ever to honor for their zeal, devotion, and 
intrepidity. 

It was fortunate for Canada that she enjoyed this period 
of comparative tranquillity, for the time was fast approach- 
ing when she was to encounter a foe of a far different char- 
acter from that of her savage neighbors. 

In order to quiet the Iroquois, a convention of their chiefs 
and those of several other nations was proposed in the year 
1687. It met, and a treaty of peace was solemnly con- 
cluded; but a Huron forest-born Machiavelli, the Rat, as 
he was called by the French, had the tact to induce the 
Iroquois to break the peace. It was not, however, until 
the year 1689 that the storm long gathering burst. In the 
language of our author: — 


** Nothing announced any extraordinary event, when, on the night 
of the 5th of August, fourteen hundred [roquois crossed Lake St. 
Louis under cover of a hail-storm, and silently landed on the upper 
part of the Island of Montreal. Before morning they had placed 
their sentinels in squads upon every house for leagues around. 
The inhabitants were all plunged in sleep, —to many an eternal 
sleep. ‘The savages awaited the signal, which was finally given: 
then rose the frightful death-cry : the houses were broken open, 
and the massacre everywhere commenced at the same moment: 
they slaughtered men, women, and children: they fired the houses 
of those who resisted, and these, as they rushed out, fell into the 
hands of the assailants, who exhausted upon them all that fury 
could inspire to barbarians.” >— Vol. I. p. 274. 


Other barbarities also were they guilty of, too shocking 
for belief, were they not familiar to all acquainted with the 
early history of the North American colonies. Mothers 
forced to roast their own infants put living on the spit, and 
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two hundred persons of every age and sex burnt to death, 
the whole island ravaged and inundated with blood as tar 
as the gates of Montreal, was not enough to cloy their in- 
satiable appetite: from La Chine they crossed the river 
and burnt the entire parish of La Chenaie, and massacred 
all the inhabitants. 

The governor, Denonville, then at Montreal, knew not 
what to do. He abandoned the poor colonists to their 
fate, and obliged all the soldiery to remain within the walls 
of the city. After this, his masterpiece of pusillanimity, 
Denonville was superseded in the government by the Count 
of Frontenac. 

James the Second had just been succeeded by William 
the Third on the English throne, and hostilities had again 
broken out between France and England. Frontenac was 
not the man to remain idle when blood could be spilt or 
butchery done; and he at once made every possible prepa- 
ration for the promotion of French interests within his own 
sphere of command. 

During the administration of Denonville, the Chevalier 
de Calliéres had formed a plan for taking the city of New 
York, and of thus subjecting the entire province of that 
name. So anxious was he to put it into execution, that 
he went to France and proposed it to Louis the Fourteenth. 
“ Give me,” he said, “fourteen hundred regular troops and 
six hundred cunn Canadians, and I will advance by 
the river Richelieu and Lake Champlain. Albany is not 
walled, has only three hundred inhabitants, and is defended 
by only one hundred and fifty soldiers; New York has no 
other fortifications than a stone fort, and has only two hun- 
dred infantry and the same number of cavalry. This con- 
quest will render you master of one of the finest ports in 
America, and of a fertile country in a superb climate.” 
Louis the Great, as some affect to call him, saw nothing 
very great in such a plan, and with his wonted apathy let 
it pass. But Frontenac thought better of it, and finally 
succeeded in awakening Louis the Fourteenth. They 
then laid their plans for the total subversion of the 
English domination on this continent. The plans had 
much about them that was good; they went into details 
and provided for all and several the contingencies which 
would be likely to arise after their execution; but the 
chief difficulty was, after all, the execution of them. ‘The 
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English were to be chased from Hudson’s Bay and all 
the North; inroads were to be made all along the fron- 
tiers; New York was to be attacked both by land and 
water, and the Chevalier de Calliéres was to govern the 
new conquest. His instructions were to leave the Catho- 
lic population unmolested, provided he could depend upon 
their fidelity, and to take prisoners all the officers and prin- 
cipal citizens, and hold them to heavy ransoms. New York 
once taken, New England, it was supposed, and the more 
southern colonies, would become more easily assailable. 
Moreover, a line of forts was to be established from Lake 
Ontario to the Mississippi, which were gradually to be 
drawn closer and closer to the English colonies, until they 
— drove us overboard. 

Certainly all this looked very well on paper, and it was 
no fault either of the French government or of its represent- 
atives in Canada if it was not put into execution. It was 
not abandoned so long as France retained a foothold upon 
the banks of the St. Lawrence, and even in times of peace 
she never ceased to push her preparations, make alliances 
for herself among the Indian tribes, and create enemies to 
the English colonies, so that upon the breaking out of hos- 
tilities she could well congratulate herself that in peace 
she had verily prepared for war. 

The expedition to Hudson’s Bay was deemed success- 
ful; three English ships were captured. ‘That against New 
York, however, amounted to nothing. But some of the 
Indian expeditions got up under Frontenac’s auspices 
and headed by French oflicers were more terrible in their 
consequences. ‘The first of these was directed against 
Pemaquid, a small settlement in Maine, which they burnt, 
together with a dozen or more forts in that region, and 
renewed all the horrors of which Montreal had but lately 
been the theatre ; that is, according to our author, the In- 
dians and their French or Canadian leaders committed 
barbarities which would shock barbarity itself, and availed 
themselves of all the tortures which the Iroquois had passed 
day after day in devising. We beg to refer our readers to 
M. Garneau’s account of the massacre at Montreal (Vol. 
I. pp. 274, 275), of which we have just spoken. Simul- 
taneously with this expedition, another under the com- 
mand of Aillebout de Mantet and Lemoine de Ste. He- 
lene, of which many gentlemen formed a part, was set on 
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foot against Schenectady, the frightful success of which 
will long fill a bloody page in the annals of Indian cru- 
elties. 

The English colonies on their part were not idle; they 
made great preparations, but accomplished little. Sir Wil- 
liam Phipps appeared before Quebec with a moderate 
armament, but, finding the place too well fortified, retired, 
after having made a slight demonstration, and abandoned 
some of his munitions of war. 

The peace of Ryswick put an end to hostilities, in the 
year 1697, and it remained unbroken until the question of 
the Spanish succession again kindled the flames of war, 
only to be extinguished by the treaty of Utrecht, which 
left France shorn of a great portion of her American pos- 
sessions, and Louis the Fourteenth humbled and in dis- 
grace, as every king deserves to be who rules his kingdom 
from the cabinets of his mistresses. 

A long period of repose was now given to the governors 
of Canada, to execute the plan long before formed, of grad- 
ually encroaching on the English provinces by drawing 
their line of forts closer and closer upon them, all the way 
from the great lakes to the Mississippi. It was with this 
intention that M. de la Galissoniére and the Marquises de 
la Jonquiére, Duquesne, and Vaudreuil, who succeeded 
him in the government, established forts at Detroit, To- 
ronto, Ogdensburg, and those of Machaux, Presqu’Isle, and 
Duquesne. WwW hen, then, the war of the Austrian succession 
broke out, Canada, although somewhat neglected by the 
home government, was nevertheless in an excellent condi- 
tion to carry on offensive operations. ‘Through the influ- 
ence of the missionaries, she had acquired a vast influence 
over the savages far and near; many of them were indeed 
converted to Christianity, but they had not therefore lost 
the cruel and bloodthirsty nature, treacherous and barba- 
rous, of the North American aborigines. Sunk almost to 
the lowest level of humanity, hardly possessing one virtue 

save those of endurance and personal courage, they were 
only still more sanguinary, more ferocious, and more im- 
placable, when acting under French oflicers. It mattered 
little that France sent to their assistance but moderate 
numbers of regular troops, for these were not adapted to 
warfare in the woods, where forced marches, surprise, and 
rapid butchery were the elements of victory. 
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Truly Canada owed much to the missionaries, — more 
than any historian of our acquaintance is willing to accord. 
Witness the sack of Deerfield, a single instance. The sav- 
ages refused to accompany Hertel de Rouville unless their 
pastor would join them. Join them he did, and often when 
they were on the point of refusing to proceed, he encour- 
aged and cheered them on; he shared with them all the 
fatigues of a journey for a hundred leagues in the depth of 
winter, and dishonored the ministry of his God and the 
Society of which he was a member by his presence at 
the slaughter of old men, defenceless women, and children. 
Oftentimes, it is true, they were only tools in the hands of 
designing men. Such was F. de Lamberville, who was sent 
with rich presents to the Onondagas by M. de Denonville, 
and commissioned to invite their chiefs to a great confer- 
ence at Catarocoui. His influence alone induced them to 
go: they went, and were immediately seized and sent to 
France, loaded with irons. 

This influence which the Canadian government had ac- 
quired now served them admirably ; through it they were 
enabled to make inroads and depredations wherever they 
were least expected. 

The war, interrupted for a moment by the treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, by which Louisburg, lately taken by New 
England militia-men under Pepperell, was restored to its 
old masters, soon broke out anew, and was waged with 
redoubled animosity. It lasted seven years, and was, 
especially on this continent, distinguished as well for the 
fierceness and cruelty with which it was carried on, as for 
its many cold-blooded massacres; such as took place, for 
example, after the capitulation of Fort Oswego, where the 
Indian allies of the French slaughtered a great number of 
prisoners and scalped all the inmates of the hospitals; and 
at Fort William Henry, where two thousand three hundred 
soldiers surrendered with the honors of war, and yet only 
thirteen hundred escaped the tomahawk of the savages. It 
is only justice to the Canadians to add, that both these 
expeditions were commanded by the much admired Mont- 
calm, the ablest and most active general the French ever 
sent to their country, but who, nevertheless, availed not to 
oppose successfully the perseverance and steady courage 
arrayed against him: he lived long enough to see the ban- 
ners of Wolfe floating in triumph over the Heights of Abra- 
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ham, and to die assured that the star of French domina- 
tion had for ever gone down upon the western world. 
Quebec was taken in the year 1759; the whole country 
soon followed its fate, and in 1763 her conquest was con- 
firmed to England by solemn treaty. 

It was full time for the country to pass into other 
hands. The population, then numbering nearly sixty 
thousand, was at the mercy of a government which, emu- 
lating Louis the Fifteenth’s court, had become utterly 
corrupt, venal, and unprincipled. No government officials 
were prohibited from engaging in commercial pursuits, and 
oftentimes the governor was himself the most extensive 
trader. Upon their return to France, the principal mem- 
bers of the last administration were subjected to criminal 
prosecutions. M. de Vaudreuil, the late governor, was ac- 
quitted, but Bigot, the Intendant, was for ever banished from 
the kingdom, and all his goods were confiscated. Thirty 
or forty others were banished, or fined to the amount of 
over eleven millions of francs. No doubt the French minis- 
ter, M. Berryer, had a motive in diverting the public indig- 
nation at seeing sixty thousand of their own people, prac- 
tising the same religion, living under the same laws, and 
speaking the same language, pass under a foreign yoke, 
and was not unwilling to conjure down the storm which 
he knew to be about to burst over his own guilty head 
by sacrificing those who had long and strenuously, though 
vainly, striven to avert the long foreseen and fatal event. 
Some idea may be formed of the eflorts made to save 
Canada when we learn that from the year 1749 to 1760 
the expenses of the war amounted to one hundred and 
twenty-three millions of livres. 

We do not regard the government established in Can- 
ada after the conquest as by any means perfect, but 
it never has been, so far as we are informed, guilty of 
those gross abuses which disgraced the old régime. The 
policy of England in her administration of Canadian 
affairs seems to have been far more liberal than is usual in 
a colonial government; and it certainly has proved more 
advantageous to religion and the healthy growth of the 
country than could have been a French government. 
Our author gives a narrative of all the principal events 
of our Revolutionary war so far as they regard his coun- 
try, and it may not be found uninteresting to those, who 
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have read American history only in the writings of Ameri- 
cans, to study some phases of that history as seen by a 
stranger. Our offensive operations as well in that war as 
in the war of 1812 were mainly directed to the conquest 
of Canada; and our own country was more than once 
assailed from that direction. 

If they proved nothing else, these wars at the least 
proved that no number of troops can ever suffice to defend 
the long line of Canadian and American frontiers. Should 
there be another war with England, of which indeed we 
see no prospect, Canada must be abandoned; for it 
would, in the present state of things, be totally ‘indefen- 
sible. Quebec, it is true, is accounted a second Gibraltar, 
and utterly impregnable. We have our doubts as to the 
truth of this; but even granting it to be true, Quebec does 
not by any means overlook the whole country, nor rule its 
destiny. It commands the navigation of the St. Law- 
rence,but with the present facilities for railroad commu- 
nication between the Atlantic sea-board and all parts of 
Canada, it could very well be dispensed with. Except as 
a depot for troops and munitions of war, the citadel of 
Quebec with all its fortifications seems to us of little more 
utility than would be a castle built on the very summit of 
the Jungfrau. England’s position in Canada is, however, 
an excellent one for her to hold, even as she now holds it, 
as a check upon us, at an annual expense of more than a 
million pounds sterling. 

We could have desired fuller details upon several points 
of ecclesiastical history than we find in the volumes before 
us. Very little is said of the part acted by the Sulpitians 
in public affairs, and yet they must have had a potent 
voice in council. It is, however, related (Vol. I. pp. 216, 
et seq.) that when Frontenac, during his administration, 
committed Perrot, governor of Montreal, to await his trial 
for insubordination, the clergy generally sided with Perrot, 
and several Messieurs of the seminary of St. Sulpice, and 
especially their Superior, Salignac Fénelon, Curé of Mon- 
treal, openly espoused his cause. 

“The Abbé Fénelon in his sermon for Easter Sunday,” 
our author says, “loudly blamed the conduct of the gov- 
ernor, and denounced it as violent and tyrannical; and, 
passing from words to acts, went through the city collect- 
ing signatures to a remonstrance to the king. This bold 
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ness appeared a second outrage at a time when all liberty 
was extinguished. Frontenac sent the audacious Abbé 
to explain his conduct to the council, and ordered a num- 
ber of ecclesiastics to appear against him...... The 
Abbé Fénelon acted with the greatest boldness. He de- 
manded the right enjoyed by ecclesiastics in France to 
speak seated and covered in the presence of sovereign 
councils; and suiting the action to the word, he advanced 
towards the members, and put on his cap with a haughty 
gesture, as if to brave the Count of Frontenac, who was 
then presiding. But Frontenac told him his conduct was 
quite improper, and sent him into an adjacent apartment 
under charge of a guard, in order to giv e the council time 
to determine what was to be done.” They unanimously 
decided against his pretensions; and as he persisted in re- 
fusing to recognize their jurisdiction, they committed him 
for contempt of court. He was afterwards released, and 
suffered to return to his curacy of Montreal. 

We are assured that the number of persons, especially 
of young men, assisted by the institution of the Sulpitians 
at Montreal, is altogether incredible; young lawyers who 
never saw a brief, and physicians who never made a _ pro- 
fessional call. 

We certainly cannot accuse the Canadians of a neglect 
of education, if we may judge by the number of their 
colleges, of which, if we mistake not, there are ten in 
Lower Canada alone. ‘Ten collegiate institutions for a 
population scarcely numbering seven hundred thousand 
most undoubtedly show a general fondness for study, and 
an ardent desire to diffuse the advantages of education. 
But are so many colleges really an advantage to a coun- 
try such as Canada? Upon this point, we must confess, 
we have our doubts. It seems to us that the standard of 
excellence is fixed altogether too low; but how can it be 
otherwise when it is adapted to the capabilities of ever 
thick-headed, overgrown farmer’s boy, instead of the really 
able and intelligent ? Moreover, in an agricultural coun- 
try, in a comparatively poor country, all but a very few 
must be engaged in manual labor. But one year or two 
years spent in one of these colleges, no less than a com- 
plete course of study, entirely unfits one for the station 
the great mass must occupy in life. Who that can con- 
jugate a regular Latin verb or recite the Greek alphabet 
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will willingly condescend to toil and delve for his daily 
bread? Comparatively few of the graduates in the Cana- 
dian colleges have capital enough to go into business; few 
speak English sufficiently well ‘to seek employment either 
in this country or in England, even were they willing to 
quit their native land, and there are only three professions 
open to them at home. The ranks of the clergy, thanks 
to these institutions, are kept well filled ; but the country is 
overrun, so to speak, with lawyers and physicians. ‘The 
Canadians are an extremely healthy people, and if a little 
unwell are far more likely to go without their breakfast, 
and dinner too if necessary, than to call in a physician ; 
and being chiefly engaged in agricultural pursuits, law- 
suits and ‘litigation do. by no means abound. Neither law- 
yers nor physicians are therefore much in demand. What 
is to be done? A smattering of Latin and geometry, and 
perhaps also of psychology, is very far from sufficing to 
fit the young man for the rank he ought to hold in society. 
No wonder that an Avenir party started up a few years 
since, no wonder there were complaints, dissatisfaction, 
and longings for a change; the wonder is that they made 
no change. 

We make these remarks with no feelings of harshness 
or ill-will towards the Canadians, nor are we ignorant that 
our own country lies greatly exposed to a retortion of the 
argument; but we have written this article resolved not to 
make comparisons, “ for comparisons,” as Dogberry says, 
“are odorous.” So far different are our sentiments, that 
we love Canada and honor the Canadians. We often 
point with pride to Canada, and rejoice to tread its soil, for 
there we feel that we are in a Catholic country, — a coun- 
try first explored by Catholics and by them reclaimed and 
civilized, — where our holy religion is still venerated, and 
still flourishes. We love io see the cross by the way-side, 
and the people respecting, honoring, and keeping the faith. 
It cannot be without some design of Providence that the 
Church has found a foothold in’ the North, and has stood 
firm and immovable upon it for more than two hundred 
years. From the North, it was said of old, the conquerors 
come. Thus in Asia, when the carnal Jews hardened their 
hearts and grew stubborn in their sins, from the North 
came the nations called by the Almighty to smite them, 
and carry them away captives; from the North, again, 
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came the hordes of barbarians who overthrew the old 
Roman empire, and made Europe what it has since been ; 
and it may yet happen in America that the faith of the 
North shall prevail over all our hemisphere. 





Arr. III. The Errors and Superstitions of the Church of 
Rome. Being the Dudleian Lecture delivered in the 
Chapel of Harvard College, on Wednesday, May 11, 
1853. By Georce W. Burnap, D. D., of Baltimore, 
Md. Published in the Christian Examiner. Boston : 
Crosby, Nichols, & Co. July, 1853. 


A man by the name of Paul Dudley, we know not how 
many years since, left a fund to Harvard College, for the 
establishment of a Lecture, to be delivered annually, we 
believe, in support of natural and revealed religion, and 
against infidelity, prelacy, and papacy. Conseque ntly, once 
in four years we are treated to a lecture against the Church 
of Rome. This year the lecturer was Dr. Burnap, of 
Baltimore, a literary man of some pretensions, a passable 
scholar, and, as far as we have heard, a very respectable 
gentleman, belonging to the extreme Right, as Mr. Parker 
belongs to the extreme Left, of the American Unitarians. 

We have read Dr. Burnap’s Lecture with some atten- 
tion, but we do not find that it rises above the level of me- 
diocrity. It contains nothing novel or striking, and is re- 
markable neither for the depth of its views nor the clear- 
ness, force, and relevancy of its reasoning. It is an hour’s 
public talk of a polished gentile, of very moderate abilities, 
on a subject of which he knows nothing, not even so much 
as to suspect his own ignorance, and is as entertaining and 
as instructive as we can reasonably expect such talk to be. 
The author's self-complacency is, upon the whole, rather 
amusing, and his naiveté is charming. Many a man has 
lectured against the Catholic Church, ‘who has shown him- 
self as weak, and far less polite and good-natured, and the 
ablest of those who have sought to immorialize themselves 
like him of old who fired the temple of Ephesus, have 
seldom done much better. He is free from the nastiness of 
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Leahy and Giustiniani, and the vulgarity and malignity 
of Achilli and Gavazzi, and not much inferior to those 
anti-popery celebrities and pets of Evangelical saints in 
the appositeness and cogency of his reasoning. 

After an introduction of some length, in which he mani- 
fests considerable alarm at the rapid spread of Catholicity 


in this country, the lecturer proceeds to his subject, and 
says :— 


“It is my purpose to-day to address you on three fundamental 
errors of the Church of Rome ;— in the first place, its ultra-con- 
servatism ; in the second place, its corporate spirit; and in the 
third place, its unfriendliness to the diffusion of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. 

‘** Let it be understood, however, that in handling these topics 
I shall abstain from every thing sectarian and personal. Accus- 
tomed to associate in the daily intercourse of life, for more than a 
quarter of a century, with the members of the Catholic communion, 
I should be false to truth and to the courtesies of Christian charity, 
were I to indulge in any disparagement of the personal or Chris- 
tian character of the disciples of that faith. A descendant of the 
Pilgrims has much to learn in this respect, when he leaves the 
keen atmosphere of Protestant New England. He will be sur- 
prised to find that all good men possess a common Christianity ; 
that dogmas which he has been taught to denounce as pernicious 
and deride as absurd may abide for a lifetime in the mind quies- 
cent and innoxious ; that in the Catholic mind, more perhaps than 
any other, dogmas are laid aside to slumber, and really pervert 
the mind less than in some Protestant denominations, and the man 
is left to the guidance of the good impulses and rational principles 
of human nature. At any rate, in the spirit of reverence and a 
warm and active benevolence he will find some of the brightest 
examples in the Catholic Church. Having made these concessions, 
demanded by truth and experience, | proceed with the greater 
freedom to discuss what I deem the errors of our brethren of the 
Christian household in that communion.” — pp. 49, 50. 


We must leave the author to define, when he finds him- 
self at leisure, what he means by this “common Chris- 
tianity” of which he speaks with so much unction, and 
which we suppose is every thing in general and nothing in 
particular, and pass to the consideration of his proofs and 
illustrations of the three fundamental errors which he lays 
to the charge of our Church. 

1. The first fundamental error is ultra-conservatism. Dr. 
Burnap regards it as a fundamental error, not that the 
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Church is conservative, but that she is ultra-conservative, 
that is, more than conservative, or conservative overmuch. 
A Unitarian of the right could not denounce conservatism 
altogether, for if he should, how could he complain of 
Theodore Parker? and he cannot commend conservatism 
without some qualification, for if he should, how could he 
vindicate his Unitarianism? Up toa certain point he can 
be conservative, but beyond that point he must be a radi- 
‘al, and favor the rejection of the old and the introduction 
of the new. ‘The error of the Church, then, is not conser- 
vatism, but ultraism. ‘The first thing to be settled is, there- 
fore, the limits of conservatism, or the point up to which 
conservatism is conservatism, and beyond which it is ultra- 
ism, or an excess of conservatism ; for before you can say 
what is the error on a given subject, you must know what 
on that subject is the truth. Now where is this point? Or 
where does the conservatism end and the ultraism begin? 
By what authority does Dr. Burnap determine this point? 
His own? But, salva reverentia sua, that does not suffice. 
Mr. Parker may differ with him, and contend that it should 
be placed much farther forward ; and why is the authority 
of Dr. Burnap, the Unitarian minister of Baltimore, to be 
taken as paramount to that of Mr. ‘Theodore Parker, 
Unitarian minister of Boston? “ Mr. Parker is an infidel, 
and goes too far.’ So you say. But he denies it, and says 
you are an old fogie, and do not go far enough. Dr. Pu- 
sey, again, says that you yourself are an infidel, and go too 
far; you deny it, and say he is an old fogie, and does not 
go far enough. Why are you good authority against Mr. 
Parker, and Dr. Pusey not so against you? Or why is Mr. 
Parker’s authority less against you, than yours against Dr. 
Pusey? You tell us that the doctrine of the Trinity is an 
error, “one of the first aberrations of the Church in point of 
time,” and therefore must hold that to preserve it is ultra- 
conservatism. But here the whole ‘Trinitarian world rises 
up and flatly contradicts you. Who is to decide between 
you? You say our Church is ultra-conservative. This is 
yourassertion. She denies it, and you must be aware that, 
at the very lowest, her denial is as good as your assertion. 
The Catholic, man to man, is, at worst, the equal of the 
Protestant. You, an individual Protestant, say the Cath- 
oile Church is excessively conservative; I, an individual 
Catholic, say she is not. Iam equal to you, and therefore 
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my denial reduces your assertion to zero, and you are just 
as far advanced as you were before you opened your 
mouth, and no farther. 

Here is a grave difficulty. Before Dr. Burnap can 
charge the Church with being ultra-conservative, he must 
determine what is the point at which the conservatism 
ends and the ultraism begins. ‘This must be a fixed point, 
for if it be not, he alleges nothing against the Church 
but his owa opinion, which is of no moment. But we 
cannot see how he can determine this point. We are will- 
ing to grant that ultra-conservatism, if the thing is con- 
ceivable, is an error, for there may be error of excess as 
well as of defect; we concede, also, that if the Church 
has pushed her conservatism to excess, she has erred even 
fundamentally, and should be rejected; but the author 
should recollect that it is his business to prove that she 
has done so, and that he cannot possibly prove this before 
having settled the question as to the point at which con- 
servatism must stop, — the point at which he may say, Thus 
far and no farther; for till he has done that, he cannot say 
what is ultra or what is not, and has no fixed criterion 
by which to distinguish between conservatism and ultra- 
ism. But the difficulty is, he has nothing but his private 
opinion by which to settle that point, and his private 
opinion is neutralized, not only by the teaching of the 
Church, which even as her private opinion is worth as 
much as his, but by the private opinion of his Protestant 
brother Parker on the one hand, and of his Protestant 
brother Pusey on the other. The only way he could pos- 
sibly settle it would be by an appeal to a catholic authori- 
ty, admitted alike by Catholics and non-Catholics; but 
such an authority he does not appeal to, and cannot, be- 
cause there is for him no such authority. , 

We suppose that it must be conceded on all hands that 
the Church, since the author fully grants that she was the 
Church of Christ and for long ages the only Church of 
Christ, had from the beginning the right and the duty to 
preserve her own existence and the truth committed to her 
charge. ‘T'o do this, we may suppose, it will be granted is 
only legitimate conservatism, and if the Church has done 
this, and only this, she cannot justly be accused of ultra- 
ism. ‘To sustain his charge, then, the author must prove 
that she has done something more. But how will he do 
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it? 'To do it, he must know what she was as to her own 
existence in the beginning, and what, and precisely what, 
was the rw of truth which she received. Does he 
know this? Has he any authority by which he can say 
infallibly what she was and what she received? Of course 
not. He has only his conjectures and opinions, and the 
conjectures and private opinions of others as liable to err, 
perhaps, as himself. Does he say the Church has become 
changed, and is no longer what she was? Then his charge 
is not, that she is ultra-conservative, but that, she has not 
been conservative enough. Does he say, as in fact he 
does, that she has deviated from the truth, and in her prog- 
ress through ages of ignorance and barbarism has fallen 
into many aberrations? ‘The charge, again, is not that of 
being ultra-conservative, but that of not having been even 
conservative. If he says she remains what she was, and 
carefully preserves without change or alteration, addition 
or diminution, the deposit which she received, then he 
must concede that she is simply conservative, and not 
ultra, unless he would have her abdicate herself, abandon 
the truth, and become the patroness of error. 

The trouble we have with Dr. Burnap is, that he does 
not keep to his thesis, that he lays down one thesis and 
speaks to several others. The whole subject is confused 
in his head, and equally confused in his speech. We had 
the right to expect, when he announced his subject to be 
“the errors and superstitions of the Church of Rome,” that 
he would specify those errors and superstitions, and pro- 
ceed to prove them. When he charged her with these funda- 
mental errors, of which the first is ultra-conservatism, what 
more reasonable than to suppose that he would undertake to 
establish them? But he does no such thing. He includes 
all her supposed errors and superstitions under the three 
heads, and then undertakes to show how she came to fall 
into them, to excuse her for having patronized them for 
fifteen hundred years, and to condemn her for holding 
them now, or not taking sides with the Reformation, as he 
develops it. In other words, he takes for granted the 
errors and superstitions which he should have proved, and 
then undertakes to say how far the Church should or 
should not be blamed for them. He takes for his text the 
words of St. Paul, Acts xvii. 30: “ And the times of this 
ignorance God winked at, but now commandeth all men 
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everywhere to repent”; or, rather, “ And God indeed hav- 
ing overlooked the times of this ignorance, now declareth 
to men, that all should everywhere do penance.” From 
this text he proceeds to argue that the Church, down to the 
end of the Middle Ages, to the revival of Greek literature, 
and the holding of the Council of Trent in the sixteenth 
century, when she was the only Church, and contained all 
the Christianity there was in the world, should not be 
blamed for her errors and superstitions, for they belonged 
to the times, and not to her. She did what she could to 
avoid them, and to train up the world in the principles of 
the Gospel; but the times were too hard for her. The 
Jews could hardly be expected to pass over to her “ without 
carrying their old opinions, usages, and prejudices with 
them into a religion cognate and analogous to their own,” 
and much more difficult was it for the Pagan, on becoming 
Christian, to “abandon his old religion at once, with all its 
opinions, usages, and associations.” (p. dl.) “ Accustomed 
to worship a variety of deities, the Pagans felt no incongru- 
ity in exalting Christ and the Holy Ghost into the rank of 
divinities, and making them participants in the glories of 
the Godhead. Accustomed to an iron rule and a rigid sub- 
ordination in the civil organization of the Roman Empire, 
the Church, when it grew up as an outward institution, 
was formed by the Roman spirit upon the same model, and 
the same tendency to c¢ entralization, to conquest, and domi- 
nation, which had placed the Cesars on the throne of uni- 
versal empire, afterwards stretched the sceptre of the Pope 
over the civilized world.” (ib.) The confessional grew 
out of the necessities of the times, “ but that it was adopted 
with dishonest purposes is highly improbable.” (p. 52.) So 
of asceticism, “ originating in the philosophical doctrine of 
the impurity of matter, it found some countenance in the 
Jewish tradition of the Fall.” 

“The influence of all these causes upon Christianity, its doc- 
trines, its outward form and its mode of administration, was inev- 
itable. Nothing but a perpetual miracle could have prevented it. 
* The light shone in darkness, and the darkness comprehended it 
not.” And they exonerate in equal measure the Catholic Church, 
that is, the C hristian C hureh, the only Church which then existed, 
from the charge of intentional and deliberate wrong.’” — p. 53. 

All this is no doubt very ingenious and very liberal, and 
yet is nothing to the purpose. Before the author under- 
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took to write an apology for the errors and superstitions of 
the Church from the Apostles down to the sixteenth cen- 
tury, he should have specified them, and proved that they 
really are errors and superstitions, and that she adopted 
them. We do not thank him for his apology; for if our 
Church is what she professes to be, she needs no apology; 
if she is not, she deserves none. It may be very Protes- 
tant to apologize for an erroneous and superstitious Church, 
but it is not very Catholic. If the Church can fall into 
error and superstition, she is an imposition upon man- 
kind, a temptation, and a snare, the synagogue of Sa- 
tan, not the Church of God, and whoever undertakes to 
defend her only condemns himself. The whole theory of 
the author is a baseless fabric, and, instead of saying any 
thing for the Church of the Dark Ages, only exposes him 
to ridicule for his ignorance of facts, and to grave censure 
for the loose and immoral principles he assumes. Let him 
without going any further prove that the Church has at 
any period of her existence taught or countenanced error 
or superstition, and he may be “assured that no Catholic 
will any longer uphold her. But he must prove this, not 
take it for granted, or imagine that the attempt to account 
for her errors and superstitions will be accepted as proof 
that she has errors and superstitions. In Paul Dudley’s 
day this might have passed, but will not pass in ours. 
Then a Protestant could have it all his own way in New 
England, and could say what he pleased against the Cath- 
olic Church, without any fear of being called to an account 
or required to substantiate his charges. The law had 
taken care that the Papist should remain silent. But it is 
not so now. ‘The Catholic is here to speak for himself, 
and he will not suffer his religion to be calumniated with- 
out at least contradicting the calumniator. 

But though the Church is excusable for her errors and 
superstitions during the ages of ignorance and barbarism 
which preceded the Reformation, she is not now. ‘Thus 
the author continues : — 


** After the darkness of the Middle Ages was passed, after the 
revival of learning, the invention of printing, and the general diffu- 
sion of knowle dge over Europe, a totally different state of things 
took place. That advancing light revealed great errors in doc- 
trines which had long been innocently held, great abuses of admin- 
istration, which a more sensitive conscience could no longer tol- 
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erate ; anda ritual adapted to a rude and sensuous age was no 
longer edifying to an intellectual and refined one. The whole 
world became clamorous for reform. Beginning with a few brave 
and clear-sighted spirits, the voice of remonstrance spread among 
the multitude, it rose and swelled, till it became as the sound of 
many waters. And the burden of their cry was, Reform. ‘ The 
times of this ignorance God winked at, but now commandeth all 
men everywhere to repent.’ 

“The Church was at length aroused, and assembled to take 
order on the altered condition of the world. At the Council of 
Trent, commenced in the year 1545, the Catholic Church took her 
final ground and decided her destiny. She had arrived at the 
parting of the ways, and her path was to choose once and for 
ever. The question was distinctly put to her, Would she belong 
to the future or to the past? Would she join the march of prog- 
ress, or throw her whole weight against the cause of human ad- 
vancement? She deliberately chose the latter alternative. She 
cast in her lot with the past, and made it henceforth to be her in- 
terest, and, as she conceived, her duty, to arrest and war against 
the progress of the human race. From that hour her relation to 
mankind was completely reversed, and every thing with her has 
gone wrong. Up to that hour she had been the best friend that 
humanity had ever had. She had renovated the whole face of the 
civilized world. She had been the conservator of every thing val- 
uable in the ancient civilization, which had survived the wreck of 
the Roman Empire. She had been the pioneer in all generous 
enterprises for the amelioration of the condition of the human 
race. She had been a patient laborer in the great field of human 
improvement. But when she had contributed to reform every 
thing else, she refused to reform herself. As a church, an associ- 
ation of fallible men, she was human, and of course liable to err ; 
but she chose to assume the attribute of infallibility. Religion and 
the Bible are divine and unchangeable. But theology is human, a 
science deduced by fallible human reason from the Bible, the 
phenomena of man and the universe. It is a human production, 
and therefore capable of revision, and requiring amendment from 
age to age. But the Church of Rome claims for her theology an 
absolute infallibility. She demands, therefore, that it should be 
held immutable, and be placed on the same level with the Sacred 
Scriptures themselves,”” — pp. 53, 54. 


The argument here, if argument there be, is that the 
Church, though excusable, when the world knew no better, 
for her errors and superstitions, is inexcusable now, when 
the age of light has come, for still holding on to them, and 
not allowing them to be put away. She is determined to 
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remain, and in the Council of Trent obliged herself to re- 
main, through all coming time, what she was through the 
Middle Ages, and therefore she is ulfra-conservative. But 
suppose she did in the Council of Trent bind herself to 
remain unchanged, to wear the same form she had always 
worn, to teach the same doctrines she had always taught, 
and to observe the same ritual she had always observed, 
how does that prove that she is u/tra-conservative ? The 
author has not proved, he has only assumed, that prior 
to that Council she had erred in doctrine or practice. 
And if she had not erred, the obligation she then took — 
although every body knows that it was no new obligation 
— only bound her to be conservative, which the author con- 
cedes she ought to be. In 1545 the Chure h, according to 
the author, “ ‘had arrived at the parting of the ways, and 
her path was to choose once and for ever. The question 
was distinctly put to her, Would she belong to the future or 
to the past? Would she join the march of progress, or throw 
her whole weight against the cause of human advance- 
ment? She deliberate sly chose the latter alternative.” (p. 53.) 
If she did, and it was something she had not done before, 
she innovated, and the author’s charge of ultra-conservatism 
is ill laid. But is this certain? Is it certain the Church 
waited till 1545 to choose her path once and for ever? 
Is it certain, again, the side she took was against progress, 
against the cause of human advancement? ‘This needs to 
be proved, not simply assumed. ‘The author concedes 
that prior to 1545 the Church had been on the side of 
progress, and “ the best friend that humanity had ever had. 
She had renovated the whole face of the civilized world. 
She had been the conservator of every thing valuable in 
the ancient civilization, which had survived. “the wreck of 
the Roman Empire. She had been the pioneer in all gen- 
erous enterprises for the amelioration of the condition of 
the human race. She had been a patient laborer in the 
great field of human improvement.” The Church is 
always the same. It is certain that she chose in 1545 no 
new path, underwent no change, and the precise complaint 
the author brings against her is that she did not, would 
not change. It would seem, then, even according to his 
own showing, that she did not deliberately take her stand 
against progress, and throw her whole weight against the 
cause of human advancement; but continued on the 
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course she had always pursued, and which for fifteen hun- 
dred years had proved so eminently successful in their 
favor. May it not be that the Reformers were the party 
in the wrong, and that the Church condemned them, and 
refused to accept the path they indicated, because it was 
the path, not of progress, but of destruction, because it 
would conduct away from God and heaven, and undo all 
that she, with so much labor, patience, and suffering, at 
the cost of so many sacrifices, for fifteen hundred years, 
had effected for the human race? ‘This view of the case is 
very conceivable, and is the more natural inference from 
the important concessions which the force of truth has 
wrung from the author. What has the author to oppose 
to it? His opinion? But what is that worth? His 
opinion is at least contradicted by our opinion, and we 
should like to know why his opinion on the subject is of 
more weight than ours ? 

“ But when she had contributed to reform every thing 
else, she refused to reform herself.” If the Church had done, 
and was doing up to that hour, all the author asserts, what 
need had she of reforming herself? How does the author 
know that she needed reforming ? or how can he say that 
she was not right in refusing to reform herself, and that, if 
she contributed to reform every thing else, she did not con- 
tribute to all the reformation that was required? “ As a 
Church, as an association of fallible men, she was human, 
and of course liable to err; but she chose to assume the at- 
tribute of infallibility.’ But certainly not then for the first 
time, dear Doctor. She assumed that attribute in the six- 
teenth century no more than she had assumed it in the 
fourteenth, the twelfth, the ninth, the sixth, the fourth, the 
second, or the first century. Rightly or wrongly, she had 
always claimed that attribute, and claimed it just as dis- 
tinctly, and acted on the assumption that she possessed it 
just as decidedly, when she was aiding, according to the 
author, progress and the cause of human advancement, as 
now, when he accuses her of opposing them. ‘The Church 
is, if you will, an association of fallible men, but by what 
authority do you assert that she is only that? She claims 
to be more than such association ; she claims to be human 
and at the same time divine, as is her heavenly Spouse, — to 
be a divinely organized, protected, and assisted institution, 
for teaching the Divine word, and administering the Di- 
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vine law, and therefore in these respects not fallible, but 
infallible, by virtue of the Holy Ghost who dwells in her. 
Allow us to say, that to invalidate this claim you must ad- 
duce something of graver authority than your own opinion, 
even were that more respectable than it is. 

“ Theology is human, a science . .. . capable of revision, 
and requiring amendment from age toage. But the Church 
of Rome claims for her theology an absolute infallibility.” 
A poor quibble. In the sense in which theology is a human 
science, it is false to say that the Church claims for her the- 
ology, or any theology, absolute infallibility. She does no 
such thing. In the sense of revealed truth, as the faith, or 
what God has revealed and commanded us to believe, she 
asserts, indeed, that it is infallible, and before you accuse 
her of error, you must prove that she proposes as revealed 
truth something which God has not revealed. “ Jesus 
Christ prescribed no specific or immutable form to his 
Church.” (p. 54.) So you say; but how know you that? 
You think so? Well, I think differently. Jesus Christ 
established a Church, for you speak of “ his Church.” — If 
he established a Church at all, he gave it a specific form, 
for nothing does or can exist without a specific form, as 
you must ‘know, if you have ever made and remember your 
philosophy. If he ‘established his Church to endure unto 
the end of the world, he gave it an immutable form; for to 
change the specific form of a thing is to destroy its exist- 
ence, and either to annihilate it or to convert it into some 
other existence. ‘The author says, though “Jesus Christ 
prescribed no specific or immutable form 1 to his Church, or 
to that organization which naturally and necessarily took 
place among those who received his religion, this much he 
did ordain, that it should not be hierarchical.” (ib.) And 
he quotes several texts from the Gospels to prove it. But 
how will he assure us that he rightly understands those 
texts? Is he not a fallible man, and liable to err? How 
then shall we hold his application of these texts to be con- 
clusive ? Dr. Pusey will tell him they mean no such thing, 
and will cite texts equally strong to prove that our Lord 
did give to his Church the hierarchical form. Why shall 
Dr. Burnap be credited in preference to Dr. Pusey? “ The 
Christian Church was left to take that [organization] which 
circumstances might render expedient.” (p. 55.) How 
does the author know that? Very respectable men main- 
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tain the contrary, and it is very evident from history that 
the Church set out from the Apostles with the precise spe- 
cific form she now has. But suppose it was so, who was 
to judge of the expediency? Each individual believer? 
That were disorganization, sheer individualism, and would 
make the author contradict himself in terms. The minor- 
ity? Whence the evidence? The majority? Then the 
case, we fear, must go against our author, for he is ina 
decided minority, and the great majority of believers of all 
times have adhered to the hierarchical and papal forms of 
the Church ? 

“ The error lay in ultra-conservatism, in imagining that 
there was not the same freedom in laying aside as there 
had been in adopting the forms of outward administra- 
tion.” (p.55.) So this, after all, is ultra-conservatism, — not 
asserting the same freedom in laying aside as in adopting 
the forms of outward administration. Will the author tell 
us any form which the Church has ever held herself free to 
adopt, that she does not hold herself equally free to lay 
aside when she judges it expedient? Every canonist will 
tell him, that what the Church of her own legislative au- 
thority has enacted, she can and often does abrogate. 
Wherever there was freedom in adopting, there is freedom 
in laying aside. What the Church says she cannot abro- 
gate is the Divine legislation, what has been expressly en- 
acted and ordained by God himself. Would Dr. Burnap 
have her do that? “ ‘The mistake consisted in imagining 
that there was no difference between the tenth century and 
the sixteenth.” (ib.) Pray, who was it that committed 
that mistake? But is there any difference between truth 
in one century and truth in another? If so, what is that 
difference? if not, what is it you complain of? “ That 
because the Church might be kept stationary, the world 
would remain so too.” (ib.) So you would have a mov- 
able and moving Church, here to-day and there to-morrow, 
one thing in this age and another thing in another, — not 
a Church teaching the world the truth and directing it in 
the way of salvation, but a Church tossed to and fro and 
carried about by every wind of doctrine, conforming to the 
world, following it, whatever crotchet it may get into its 
head for the time, and, if it chooses to go to the Devil, go- 
ing there along with it. It is very certain that on this 
subject you and we do not think alike. 
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The trouble, according to the author, is, that the Church 


as she ceases to be a child, does not put away childish 
things. 


** But the error lay in ultra-conservatism, in imagining that there 
was not the same freedom in laying aside, as there had been in 
adopting, the forms of outward administration. The mistake con- 
sisted in imagining that there was no difference between the tenth 
century and the sixteenth ; that because the Church might be kept 
stationary, the world would remain so too; that because the hu- 
man mind had had its infancy, it never could have its maturity and 
manhood. The Church overlooked the wisdom of the Apostle. 
* When I was a child, I spake as a child, I understood as a child, 
I thought as a child; but when I became a man, I put away 
childish things.” The manhood has come, but, contrary to the 
law of nature, the childish things are not put away.” — p. 55. 


How does the author know that there was any error or 
mistake in the case? He asserts there was, but he does 
not happen to prove it. How does he knew that the 
Church ever had any childish thing to put away, or that 
she ever thought or spake as a child?) The law which he 
alleges is not universal. It is not applicable to the Divin- 
ity, and Adam was created, not a baby, but in the perfec- 


tion of a full-grown man. By what authority, then, does 
he assume that such was not the case with the Church? 
It might have been, and how does he know that it was 
not? By what authority does he assume that the Church, 
on her first going forth, was a child, subject to the law of 
development and growth as a human being? If she has 
her human side, and on that side a growth which can be 
only extension in space and time, she has also her divine 
side, or is held to have it, and on her divine side, the only 
side now in question, she has and can have no child- 
hood or old age, no development or growth; for the Divin- 
ity, we suppose it will be conceded us, does not grow, 
and is never young, never old, and therefore she not only 
might, but must have begun, not as an infant, not as a 
child, thinking as a child and speaking as a child, but 
in the full possession and exercise of all her divine facul- 
ties, complete and perfect in all her parts, and able to dis- 
charge all her functions. ‘The author is not at liberty, 
therefore, to say she must have been a child, and have had 
childish things, or declare her ultra-conservative because 
she refuses to put away childish things. He must first prove 
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that she has childish things to put away, and it will be time 
enough to reply when he has brought in his bill of items, 
and the evidence by which he proposes to sustain them. 

But after all, what does all that the worthy Doctor ad- 
vances in proof of the ultra-conservatism of the Church 
amount to? At the very best, it amounts only to this, — 
that his theory of Christian doctrine and practice is differ- 
ent from that asserted by the Church, and she requires all 
her children to believe hers and to reject his. Here is the 
whole. Dr. Burnap does not agree with the Church, and 
the Church does not agree with Dr. Burnap, and since she 
does not agree with him, she is, in his opinion, ultra-con- 
servative, opposed to “ progress, and throws her whole 
weight against the cause of human advancement”! He 
will pardon her all her alleged errors and superstitions dur- 
ing the Dark Ages, her having taught the doctrines of the 
Trinity, the Incarnation, Original Sin, Redemption, Xc., 
established the Confessional, and favored asceticism, if she 
will now only abandon her old pretensions, place herself in 
harmony with the new times, adopt modern ideas, encour- 
age modern innovators and innovations, and conform to 
Unitarianism @ /a Burnap, of Baltimore, and not a la 
Parker, of Boston. He is not, after all, particular as to 
what doctrines she teaches, or what practices she approves, 
if she will not put her doctrines forth as divine truths ne- 
cessary to be believed, and insist on her practices as neces- 
sary to be observed, and will leave her children free to 
speculate as they please, and adopt any notions or observe 
any practices which they happen for the time being to 
fancy. Very liberal and condescending indeed! And 
what an obstinate, bigoted, and stupid old woman the 
Church must be, to refuse to gratify him and his friends 
in so small an affair! Why can she not be as liberal to 
him as he is to her? If she would be, she would have 
him her friend, at least till some new light broke in upon 
his mind, or he got a new kink in his head, and — nobody 
else! ‘This is really the sum of all he says, and this he 
has judged worthy to be written in this nineteenth century 
by a Unitarian Doctor of Divinity, to be delivered in the 
Chapel of Harvard College, the oldest and most illustrious 
literary institution of the United States, and to be printed 
in The Christian Examiner, the first literary, philosophical, 
and theological organ of the American Unitarians!  Per- 
haps he has judged rightly. 
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The gravamen of the authors objection against the 
Church is, that since 1545 she has refused to “join the 
march of progress, and has thrown her whole weight 
against the cause of human advancement.” We shall not 
stop to dispute the false and absurd theory of progress 
which the author assumes, and which underlies his whole 
thought, but we will simply ask him to specify a single 
truth, known by him or any one else to be a truth, which 
she does not teach, or which she forbids us as Catholics to 
hold. We ask him also to specify a single virtue which 
she forbids or does not enjoin, a single discovery of modern 
science, not a mere hypothesis, which she does not accept, 
or a single movement or enterprise of modern philanthro- 
py which it is certain tends to the amelioration of the in- 
dividual or of society, that she refuses to encourage, or 
does not sanction. Let us have no more vague generali- 
ties, which mean every thing or nothing, no more noisy 
declamations, no more unsupported assertions. Let the 
matter be brought to a test. Show us some truth which, 
but for the ultra-conservatism of the Church, we might 
have had that we have not, or which we might hold, if we 
renounced her authority, that we cannot hold now. Show 
us, we beg you, some good which can be done for man- 
kind, either in relation to this world or to the next, which, 
as genuine Catholics, we are forbidden or not commanded 
to labor for, and which she has prevented from being ob- 
tained. Show us, finally, what genuine progress the 
Church opposes, in what respect she throws her weight 
against the cause of human advancement. Give us facts, 
dear Doctor, not speculations, — facts, not mere opinions, 
— certainties which cannot be gainsaid, not mere conjec- 
tures, or vague dreams. If you can do this, do it, and we 
are no longer Catholics; if you cannot, as you well know 
you cannot, then cease your perpetual clamor about the 
Church being opposed to progress or human advancement, 
for your clamor can only mean that the Church opposes 
progress and human advancement simply because she op- 
poses you and your insane speculations and ridiculous 
projects of reform, in which case, to say the least, you are 
as likely as she to be the party in the wrong. 

That the Church opposed the Reformers in the sixteenth 
century, the Puritans and kindred sectaries in the seven- 
teenth, the Philosophers and Jacobins in the eighteenth, 
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and opposes the Socialists and Communists in the nine- 
teenth, is very true, and well is it for the world that it is 
true; for these have all, the author himself being judge, 
deserved to be opposed. If the Church had sanctioned 
Luther’s doctrine of the serf-will, Calvin’s of election and 
reprobation, the common doctrine of all the Reformers, 
that man by the transgression of Adam lost his spiritual 
faculties and became totally corrupted in his whole na- 
ture, or the doctrine of justification by faith alone without 
works, the author himself would have denounced her, for 
he, no less than she, rejects all these doctrines. Excepting 
those relating to the Sacraments and the Papacy, there is 
scarcely a point of doctrine on which she has condemned 
the Reformers, on which he does not also condemn them. 
Why, then, blame her for not approving the Reformers ? 
He, like ourselves, is, we believe, a descendant of the old 
English Puritans, but he has hardly departed less from 
them than we have, and in several respects he departs even 
farther. He rejects as error or superstition, bigotry or fa- 
naticism, all that they called Christian, and will he pretend 
that the Church proved herself hostile to the interests of 
progress, and threw her whole weight against the cause of 
human advancement, because she condemned them? ‘The 
author claims to be a Christian; will he, then, maintain 
that the Church was ultra-conservative because she refused 
to make common cause with such Free-Thinkers as Col- 
lins, Tindall, Toland, Morgan, Mandeville, Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, Helvetius, Diderot, D’ Alembert, and D’ Holbach, and 
to encourage the old French Jacobins in their terrible war 
on religion and society? Does he say that it would be 
for the interests of progress, and would favor the cause of 
human advancement, for her to approve and encourage 
your Saint-Simonians, your Owenites, your Fourierists, 
your Icarians, your Women’s-Rights men, and your Bloom- 
ers? In the non-Catholic world, there no doubt is a 
constant succession of reformers, projectors, schemers, 
visionaries, dreamers, following one another as wave fol- 
lows wave. Each has his panacea, his “ Morrison’s Pill” 
for all the ills flesh is heir to, and is always just on the 
point of recovering the terrestrial paradise ; but what wise 
man can place confidence in any one of their nostrums ? 
These would-be reformers are but children amusing them- 
selves with blowing soap-bubbles with a pipe-stem in a tin 
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porringer. Is the Church to be condemned as the enemy 
of human advancement, because she refuses to take these 
bubble-blowers to her bosom, and cherish them as the 
sages, seers, and philosophers of mankind? Is she to be 
denounced as ultra-conservative, because she takes their 
bubbles for what they are, and refuses to commend them 
as new worlds, no less solid than brilliant ? 

Perhaps what you demand is, not that the Church should 
indorse each individual bubble-blower, or attempt to con- 
struct the whole world after the pattern of each particular 
bubble blown, but that she should herself become a bubble- 
blower, encourage all bubble-blowers, and declare bubble- 
blowing the noblest employment man can make of his 
faculties. Her precise error is, that she will neither blow 
bubbles herself, nor suffer those that would to blow them. 
Therefore is she opposed to the interests of progress, and 
throws her whole weight against the cause of human ad- 
vancement. ‘This is probably your real objection. But 
can you refer us to any good that has ever come from your 
favorite employment of ‘bubble- blowing? What has been 
gained for humanity by that reckless spirit of speculation 
and inquiry, which treats all subjects as uncertain and 
doubtful, and requires all our faculties to be employed in 
devising and refuting schemes of improvement? Nothing 
as yet, perhaps you will reply ; but then it is just about to 
gain something. Moreover, it keeps us employed, our 
minds active, constantly on the stretch, and that itself is 
worth something, and is infinitely better than the intellect- 
ual death produced by your Church. Alas! poor bubble- 
blowers! do you not see that in all this you assume that 
the truth is unknown, that God has made no certain reve- 
lation of his will, that the possession of truth kills the 
mind, and that there can be life only in seeking and not 
finding?) Much of this may be true of non-C ‘atholics, but 
is it their advantage, or is it their misfortune or their 
shame? In your actual state, free inquiry assuredly is 
your right and your duty, but only because you have not 
the truth, and are bound to seek it. But to assume that 
the great business of life is to be seeking after the truth, is 
to assume that we are to be always seeking, without ever 
finding, and to make the apology of those whom the Apos- 
tle condemns as “ always learning, and never attaining to 
the knowledge of the truth.” The real business of life can- 
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not be in seeking the truth, because the commencement 
and conduct of that business demand the knowledge of the 
trath, and no one till he has that knowledge can be said 
properly to live, for it is through it that we are spiritually 
begotten. God reveals to us the truth, and the business 
of life is to accept and apply it. The truth is not to be 
sought for the sake of the seeking, but for the sake of the 
end to be obtained by its possession and application. 
Mental activity, like all activity, is good or bad, according to 
the end to which it is subordinated ; but for its own sake 
alone, that is, without any end, it is the activity of a fool, 
not the activity of a wise man. Free mental activity, or 
freedom of mind, is certainly desirable, and is always to be 
encouraged ; but it is found in truth only, never in false- 
hood or error. Veritas liberabit vos. It is the truth that 
makes free, and without it you are in the bonds of igno- 
rance, exposed to every fatal error, and the slave of every 
illusion. ‘The three hundred years of experience which 
Protestants have had of the operations of the spirit you 
condemn the Church for anathematizing, ought to sutlice 
to shut your mouth for ever. What has that spirit done 
for you? It has filled your minds with doubt and your 
hearts with bitterness; it has led you to reject all certain 
revealed truth, and to fall back on the insutflicient light of 
reason, to deal with familiar spirits, to revive ancient nec- 
romancy, to reéstablish in this very city — not inaptly called 
the Athens of America, since ancient Athens was noted 
for its superstitions — the worship of demons, to substitute 
for the word of God the instincts of man, and to deify the 
passions, pride, lust, and revenge. ‘This is solemn fact ; it 
stares you in the face, and you cannot deny it, however 
you may try to disguise it, or to explain it away. ‘There 
stands the fact, and with what face, or want of face, can 
you clamor for that spirit, and dochien the Church ultra- 
conservative because she anathematizes it, and bids you 
beware of it ? 

2. But it is time to proceed to the consideration of the 
second fundamental error which the author alleges against 
the Church, namely, her “ corporate spirit.” We will here 
let the author speak for himself. 


“T now come to the second fundamental error of the Roman 
Catholic Church, — its corporate spirit. This, I am aware, is an 
awkward phrase, and perhaps needs definition. I mean by it, a 
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disposition to sacrifice every thing to the interests of a gigantic 
and perpetual corporation. ‘This was first manifested in the estab- 
lishment of a hierarchy, in the continual elevation of the clergy and 
the depression of the laity, in the association of church with church, 
the subordination of provincials to metropolitans, and, finally, the 
subjugation of the whole Western Church to the Bishop of Rome ; 
the establishment of religious orders, the vows of celibacy, obe- 
dience, poverty, and seclusion, the prohibition of marriage to the 
clergy, and the unreserved consignment of the priesthood, body 
and ‘soul, as bondslaves of the Church; the submission of the indi- 
vidual conscience at the confessional, and the denial of the right 
of individual judgment in matters of faith,—all these things con- 
stitute a mass of sacrifices of the individual to the interests and 
ambition of a corporation, such as finds no parallel in the records 
of the human race. It is wonderful that this was ever submitted 
to at all, and still more wonderful that it has continued so long.” — 
p- 56. 


This definition needs defining, as do most Protestant 
definitions. The fundamental error consists, he tells us, in 
“a disposition to sacrifice every thing to the interests of a 
gigantic and perpetual corporation.” A disposition on the 
part of whom or of what? Of the Church? Of the 
Church in her corporate capacity, or on the part of her in- 
dividual members? Is it a disposition enjoined by the 
Church, or simply counselled by her, and Measepre ns. enter- 
tained and complied with by individuals? Is this disposi- 
tion an error, because the corporation is gigantic, or because 
it is perpetual, or because it is at once both gigantic and 
perpetual? Would it cease to be a fundamental error if 
the corporation were small and temporary? In a word, is 
it an error because the corporation is a corporation, or be- 
cause it is a corporation of a particular sort? Is it an 
error because the corporation is human, or would it be 
also an error if the corporation were divine? ‘These are 
questions not answered by the definition itself, and yet 
they are not without grave importance. This disposition 
“ was first manifested in the establishment of a hierarchy, in 
the continual elevation of the clergy and the depression of the 
laity, in the association of church with church, the subordi- 
nation of provincials [suflragans ?] to metropolitans, and, 
finally, the subjugation of the whole Western [why not say 
also the whole Eastern ?] Church to the Bishop of Rome”; 
that is, in the establishment of the hierarchical and papal 
constitution of the Church. But if God himself ordained 
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or established this hierarchical and papal constitution, and 
imposed it upon the Church as a law from which she could 
no more depart than an individual can take his own life 
without ceasing to exist, would our author say, then, that 
it is a fundamental error? He would not dare say it, for 
then the corporation would be a divine corporation, ‘and its 
interests would be divine interests, and the disposition to 
sacrifice every thing to them would be just and proper. 
That disposition can be an error only on the supposition 
that it is a purely human corporation, with only human 
rights and interests. ‘The objection, then, is not well laid. 
It should have been, not that the Church is a corporation, 
gigantic and perpetual or otherwise, but that she is a merely 
human corporation, and therefore with no authority to de- 
mand, and with no right to receive, the sacrifice of every 
thing to her interests, for God is above every thing human, 
and we must obey him rather than men. ‘This is the only 
form in which the author could legitimately bring his 
objection, unless he was prepared to deny the right of God 
himself to give his Church the hierarchical and “papal con- 
stitution, and therefore aflirm that God can err and do 
wrong; and having brought it in this form, he should have 
proceeded to prove, not that she requires every thing to be 
sacrificed to her interests, but that she is a purely ‘human 
corporation, holding her charter only from men, and pos- 
sessing only human rights and interests. If he had done 
this, he could have legitimately concluded that the corpo- 
rate spirit he objects to is a fundamental error; but then 
there would have been no need of drawing such a conclu- 
sion, for the proof that the Church is a purely human cor- 
poration would of itself have been sufficient to induce all 
Catholics to abandon her. But it so happens that he has 
not proved this; he has only quietly assumed it, and from 
it concluded that the corporate spirit is an error, when, for 
aught that he shows to the contrary, it may be the true 
and proper spirit for a Christian. 

The establishment of a hierarchy, if done by men on 
their own authority, is an error, a wrong, for men have of 
themselves no right to do any thing of the sort; but if done 
by God, or by men under his authority, it is not an error, and 
no man who believes in God and recognizes his universal 
dominion dare say it is. The elevation ‘of the clergy above 
the laity as to their office, which is all that can be alleged, 
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if by divine appointment, is no error, and can no more be 
objected to than the elevation of magistrates above simple 
citizens. ‘The associating of church with church, the sub- 
ordination of suflragans to metropolitans (if a fact), and 
the subordination — there is no subjugation in the case — 
to the Bishop of Rome as chief pastor, if done by the ordi- 
nation of God, cannot be complained of, and is absolutely 
necessary if the Church is to be one, to be a kingdom, a 
true spiritual polity, for the government of all men and 
nations. None of these things can be objected to without 
blasphemy, if the Church holds her charter of i incorpora- 
tion, as she alleges, from Almighty God himself, who is 
King of kings and Lord of lords, who has absolute domin- 
ion over all creatures, and may do according to his will in 
both heaven and earth. The sacrifice they demand or au- 
thorize would then be to God, to whom belongs all that 
we are or have. Plainly, then, ‘the author should, in the 
outset, have proved that the Church is simply human; for 
only on the supposition that she is, and that she is not 
divinely instituted, can any of the things he alleges be 
objections to her. But not having done this, he has only 
blundered in logic, history, and moral theology. 

The other things immediately added in the passage cited 
may prove the corporate spirit ‘of the Church, if the author 
pleases ; but what if they do? He has not yet proved that 
the corporate spirit is an error. He had to prove the fact 
of the corporate spirit, and its erroneousness. ‘The first he 
— but unnecessarily, for nobody denies it, and all 

Catholics will concede it. ‘The second, the only contested 
point, he assumes, takes for granted, and simply argues 
that the Church is in a fundamental error because she has 
a corporate spirit! ‘The vows he enumerates prove nothing 
to his purpose, unless they are wrong in themselves, and 
can on no supposition be lawful. But that they can in 
no case be lawtul he assumes, but does not even attempt 
to prove. The fact that the Church has established relig- 
ious orders proves nothing against her, unless such orders 
are repugnant to the law of God, which from the very na- 
ture of the case he cannot prove. Religious orders, and 
the vows of chastity, obedience, and poverty, are all in the 
supernatural order, both as to their origin and end, and can 
neither be defended nor condemned, except by an authority 
competent to decide on supernatural matters. ‘That a 
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man may justly neglect the duties of one state for the sake 
of applying himself to those of a higher state, all are obliged 
to concede, for the thing takes place every day, and society 
could not go on if it did not. Reason can say nothing 
against the principle of the religious orders, which is, that 
it is lawful under certain circumstances for a man to leave 
a less perfect, and consecrate himself by solemn vows to 
the duties of a more perfect state. No man is bound to 
marry against his will, and therefore, if free, one may, for 
the sake of God and the attainment of Christian perfection, 
vow to preserve his chastity, and to live unmarried. So of 
the other vows. But the individual in these matters must 
act under authority, and be guided not by his own will or 
judgment alone. ‘The whole question, therefore, of relig- 
ious orders must depend for its solution on the fact w hether 
the Church is or is not a divinely constituted corporation, 
with authority to say when one is free to take the religious 
vows, and to what rule, if he does take them, he must or 
must not, may or may not, be subjected. Supposing the 
Church to be what she professes to be, religious orders are 
defensible, the vows are proper; but if she is not what she 
professes to be, we have nothing to say in their defence, 
because confessedly all are not free to take these vows, 
and aside from the Church we have no authority to say 
who are or are not free to take them, or to say what is or 
is not a higher state. All we say here is, that the vows 
which are taken are taken voluntarily, and the Church 
never commands or urges any one to take them, though she 
often prohibits persons desirous of taking them from taking 
them. All vows must be voluntary ; the Church simply 
decides when and on what conditions they may be taken, 
and requires them when lawfully taken to be kept invio- 
late. ‘The right of a man, supposing him to have con- 
tracted no obligations except those imposed by the law of 
nature, to consecrate himself to God in a religious order 
approved by a competent authority, cannot be questioned, 
and it is only such as these that the Church ever permits 
to enter into a religious order. 

The prohibition of the clergy to marry proves nothing to 
the author’s purpose, because the Church compels no one 
to be a priest. She has the right to prescribe the condi- 
tions on which she will admit a candidate to the priesthood, 
as much so as the state has to prescribe the conditions on 
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which its offices may be held; and if she judges it wise 
and proper to prescribe the vow of chastity as one of these 
conditions, nothing forbids her to do so. She violates in 
so doing no right of the priest, for no one can claim admis- 
sion to the priesthood as a right, and she compels no one 
to be a priest. She says to him before ordaining him, You 
are free to remain in society, and to marry, if such be your 
wish, and you are under no obligation to bind yourself by 
the vow of celibacy, unless you “choose ; but if it is your 
free choice to become a priest, you must take that vow, 
and will be compelled to keep it. All this is fair. If he 
takes the vow, he takes it freely, with his eyes open; and 
as itis a lawful vow, and as he takes it voluntarily, there is 
no hardship in requiring him to keep it. As for the clergy 
being bondslaves to the Church, what the author says is 
simply nonsense. ‘The priest is simply bound to conform 
to the canons, or to the law of his oflice, and we suppose 
every officer in church or state is bound in like man- 
ner. The office of a priest has certain well-known and 
prescribed duties, and these he is bound to perform, in 
subordination to the supreme authority. You may call 
him a bondslave, if you please, and so you may call the 
deputy-sheriff or the sheriff himself a bondslave. Every 
man, in that he is a man, has certain duties which he is 
bound to perform, and in this sense is a bondslave, and 


just as much so as the priest. St. Paul calls himself the 


slave of Jesus Christ, and subjection to the Church, whether 
of clergy or laity, is only subjection to Jesus Christ, who 
teaches ‘and governs through her, and subjection to him i is 
the most perfect freedom conceivable. 

The right of the individual judgment in matters of faith 
being only an imaginary right, we need not stop to defend 
the Church for denying it. That she denies it in the au- 
thor’s sense is true, and when he adduces any evidence 
that in this she does wrong, we will consider what is to be 
said. Individual judgment in matters of faith has unsettled 
every thing in the Protestant world, and resulted in general 
unbelief or demon-worship, and therefore it has no great 
attraction for us. We would rather rely on an infallible 
teacher, and instead of finding it a hards ship, we find it a 
blessed privilege. Do not ask us to abandon an infallible 
Church for an exceedingly fallible private judgment in mat- 
ters so important as those of faith, on which depends our 
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eternal salvation. We know from forty years’ experience 
as a Protestant what private judgment is worth, and, thank 
God, we know too, by experience, the freedom of mind 
and joy of heart there are in feeling that we have a teacher 
on whom we can rely, who cannot deceive us, and who 
will lead us in the way we should go. 

The author says, that “ nothing can be more certain than 
that no such corporation was contemplated by Christ in 
the establishment of his Church.” (p. 56.) That is possi- 
bly his opinion, but it is not ours. “ Not only was freedom 
of action broken down under the colossal organization of 
the Romish Church, but freedom of mind and thought was 
crushed under the same overpowering weight.” (p. 57.) 
Indeed! where did you learn that? Nevertheless, as this 
is no more true of the Church now than when, according to 
you, she was “the best friend humanity ever had”; when 
she “ renovated the whole face of the civilized world,” was 
“the pioneer in all generous enterprises for the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the human race,” and “a patient 
laborer in the great field of human improvement,” — we 
will endeavor to console ourselves as well as we can, till 
you bring forward some better friend, a more generous pio- 
neer, or a more patient laborer. “ Had a creed been neces- 
sary, it is to be supposed that Christ would have prescribed 
one to his Church.” (ib.) How do you know that he did 
not? Ifacreed is not necessary, why did the Unitarians 
in our goodly city of Boston last May draw up and vote 
one? It was a very meagre creed, it is true, “a very little 
one,” as said Jack “Easy’s. wet nurse, but nevertheless it 
was a creed, designed to define, if not all that one is re- 
quired to believe, at least what one cannot deny and be a 
Christian. If no creed is necessary, nothing is necessary 
to be believed, and then you either deny that our Lord 
revealed any thing, or else hold that you may, without ceas- 
ing to be his followers, deny his revelation. Why then 
complain of Parker, to cut off whom you drew up your 
little creed ? 

“ By thus adopting a stringent and unchangeable organ- 
ization, the Catholic Church has numbered itself “e\: 
the things which are destined to be outgrown.” (p. 58. 
Do you happe n to know, dear Doctor, when that will hap- 
pen! Will you not tell us what will outgrow her? “ It 
has allied itself with the monarchies and despotisms of 
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the old world, and is bound to share their fate.” (ib.) And 
pray what is that fate to be? But when did the Church form 
the alliance you speak of? What proof have you of it? 
Will you favor us with a sight of the documents? But 
all this is nonsense. The Church forms no alliance with 
monarchy or with republicanism; she leaves to each na- 
tion the political constitution which God in his providence 
gives it, and requires all her children to submit to it in all 
things not repugnant to the law of God. Where monar- 
chy is the historical right, she sustains it, where republican- 
ism is the historical right, she sustains republicanism, as 
we have told you till we are weary of repeating it. “ The 
tendency of this age is to freedom and individualism, and 
whatever will not go along with it is destined to be left be- 
hind.” (ib.) All cant, my dear Doctor. The tendency of this 
age seems to us to be to socialism and despotism. Are 
you not yourself a little behind the age? But be it the 
tendency is to freedom and individualism, that is, to license 
and anarchy, is it not possible that the Church may resist 
that tendency, and recall the age to law and order? It is 
not certain that in the long run the age will prove stronger 
than the Church. If again the age happens to be wrong, 
as it does, whether its tendency is as you think or as we 
think, would you have the Church go on with it? Or do 
you deny that the tendency of an age can be wrong, and 
therefore claim for each age the infallibility we claim for 
the Church? But enough of this. ‘The author may think 
that he means well and talks good sense, but he should 
remember that it is possible for people in esteeming them- 
selves wise to become fools; and, without positively classing 
him with these, we cannot forbear telling him that he says 
he knows not what, and implies principles the baseness of 
which, could he see them in their nakedness, would shock 
even himself. 

3. The third and last fundamental error alleged against 
the Church is her “unfriendliness to the diffusion of the 
Sacred Scriptures.” “ This is the crowning error — may 
I not say, sin?—of the Roman polity. He who shuts 
up the Bible from the masses puts out the moral light of 
the world.” (ib.) 

That last sentence, Doctor, would do to deliver at an 
Anniversary Meeting of the American Bible Society. 
It is upon the whole rather a good sentence, and well 
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sounding. But that word masses, however, is not well 
chosen, because it conveys the notion of brute matter, 
and one is a little troubled to understand what moral light 
could be derived from the Bible or any other book by 
human beings so little elevated as to be designated after 
brute matter. Nineteen twentieths of the human race, it 
is estimated, and therefore of “the masses,” are unable to 
read. Now will the good Doctor explain what moral light 
would be put out for them by shutting up the Bible? Does 
the Bible operate upon “the masses” as a charm or amu- 
let, and of itself enlighten such as cannot read it, and who, 
if they could read it, could not understand it? “ The Bible 
is the mightiest moral agent that has ever wrought upon 
our earth.” (p. 59.) What does this mean? Is it ‘the Bible 
as a book that is such a moral agent? Or is it the doc- 
trine the Bible contains and the grace of God which oper- 
ates with it? If you say the book as a book, and nothing 
else, you utter an absurd falsehood. If you say the doc- 
trine, you condemn yourself, for you hold that it makes no 
difference what doctrines a man believes if he lives a good 
life, and he can, you hold, lead a good life in any belief, 
and besides say nothing to your purpose, for then the shut- 
ting the Bible from the masses would put out no light, 
unless the doctrine was shut also. 

“ The Bible is the best theological manual for the busy, 
toiling masses of mankind.” (ib.) Do you really believe 
so? What will your brother Parker or your brother Pusey 
say to that? What do you conceive to be the object of a 
theological manual? Is it not to give a clear, distinct, and 
brief summary of what men are to believe respecting God, 
his providence, and his works, and of our relations to God, 
the duties we owe him, the way and manner of perform- 
ing them, and the consequences of performing or not per- 
forming them? Do you really mean that this object is 
better accomplished for the busy, toiling multitude by the 
Bible than by any other manual? If so, you are a very 
strange man, and past the reach of argument. We speak 
not lightly of the Bible, for it has been w ritten, though you 
doubt it, by the inspiration of Almighty God, dictated by the 
Holy Ghost himself, and we hold its words in a veneration 
wholly foreign from the Protestant heart; but we do not be- 
lieve, by any means, that it is the best theological manual 
that can be put into the hands of “ the busy, toiling masses,” 
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for the great bulk of them cannot read it, a large portion of 
those who can read it will not, and few of those who can 
and do read it, unless they have previously been taught the 
faith, can understand it, or draw any consistent meaning 
from it. You know this is the literal fact, and therefore you 
must consult, in what you say, what has a fine sound, 
rather than what is true. The learned themselves, apply- 
ing their whole lives to the study of the Bible, cannot 
agree at all among themselves as to its meaning; how 
much less, then, the unlearned, who have no time and 
none of the necessary aids for its study! 

“The Bible is the grand educator of the conscience.” 
(p. 60.) “The Bible is the true confessional.” (ib.) “ The 
Bible is the chief source of that purity of sentiment and re- 
finement of manners, which distinguish modern society from 
the coarseness and sensuality of heathen antiquity.” (p. 
61.) How the Bible can be the true confessional is to us 
a puzzle. ‘That it should, when properly understood, con- 
vict us of sin and send us to the confessional, we can very 
well understand ; but how it can be itself the confessional, 
is too transcendental for our comprehension. In what else 
the author here says of the Bible he must be understood 
as using a figure of rhetoric, such as taking the vase for 
the liquor, and as really meaning, not the Bible, as a book 
and nothing else, but the contents of the Bible, that is, the 
Christian faith. In simple justice to him, we must pre- 
sume this to be his meaning, and then all he says amounts 
to nothing against us. 

“ The Church of Rome, then, as it seems to me, cannot 
commit a greater error, than to permit her conflict with 
Protestantism to engender any real hostility to the circula- 
tion of the Sacred Scriptures.” (ib.) ‘That is to say, an error 
in policy. ‘The Bible is such a good book, and has rendered 
such important services to the human race, that any un- 
friendliness on the part of the Church to its cireulation 
will give Protestants a great advantage over her. So the 
Church is not so worldly-wise as sometimes represented, 
and her crowning error, perhaps her sin, is a blunder in 
mere human policy! Really, the old Church comes off 
pretty well after all, and we are quite willing to concede 
that she is rather a sad politician, and has never been re- 
markable for her worldly wisdom, any more than her 
Master was. 
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“The time has been when the Catholic Church was 
friendly to the circulation of the Scriptures. But it was when 
she reigned alone, when her unity was unbroken, and the 
whole Christian world was of one language and one speech. 
She was put in a false position in relation to the Scriptures, 
by the breaking out of the Reformation. ‘The Bible was 
the magazine from which the Reformers drew their most 
effective weapons,” and “it was natural that the Church 
should feel a hostility to a book which gave it so much 
annoyance.” (p. 58.) Were these weapons really in the 
Bible, and were they honestly drawn from it by the Re- 
formers against the Church? If so, how do you account 
for the fact that she had not discovered them, or foreseen 
the mischief they might do, and guarded against them by 
prohibiting the circulation of the Scriptures. ‘The author 
deviates very materially from the common Protestant story. 
He concludes that prior to the Reformation the Church was 
friendly to the circulation of the Scriptures; Protestants 
generally maintain the contrary, and that she had been 
able to corrupt the faith only through concealing the Bible, 
and it was only by accidentally discovering one day in the 
library of his convent at Erfurt a stray copy of the Bible, 
that Luther learned her gross impositions. It was, how- 
ever, not so, and her present unfriendliness to the circula- 
tion of the Scriptures began with the Reformation, and 
was caused by it. ‘This is some advance towards the truth, 
and perhaps erelong our Protestant friends will learn and 
confess the whole truth. The fact that the Church down to 
the Reformation was friendly to the circulation of the Scrip- 
tures proves at least this much, — that in her estimation 
there is no discrepancy between her teaching and the Scrip- 
tures; and furthermore, that if she is not equally friendly 
to their circulation now, it is not because she dreads any 
testimony they may bear against her, but because she 
would guard against their being abused. The author is 
mistaken in supposing that the Church became hostile to 
the Bible in consequence of the annoyance she received 
from its use or abuse by the Reformers, and equally so in 
saying that Balmes concedes it. The fact that the Re- 
formers abused the Scriptures to attack the faith and per- 
vert the minds of the faithful induced her to place some 
restrictions on the promiscuous reading of the Scriptures, 
in the vernacular tongues and unauthorized versions, but 
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did not of course alter her feelings or her position in re- 
gard to the Scriptures themselves. 

The author says, the Church “was put into a false 
position in relation to the Scriptures, by the breaking out of 
the Reformation.” The Church by that event was forced 
to change in some respects her discipline in regard to the 
reading of them, but to say that she was put into a false po- 
sition in regard to them is a mere begging of the question. 
The Church is the guardian of the Scriptures and of the 
faith of her children, and it is her right and her duty to 
protect the faithful from the dangers to which they are 
exposed. If in order to protect them she is obliged to re- 
strict the reading of the Scriptures in the vulgar tongues 
to those who are not likely to wrest them to their own 
destruction, she assumes no false position in regard to 
them, and the falsity is on the part of those who force 
her to take such a step. If the pastor is obliged for their 
protection to restrict the range of the sheep when wolves 
abound, and to allow them less freedom than when no 
wolves are to be feared, the fault is not his, but that of the 
wolves, and the blame, if blame there be in the case, 
attaches not to him, who only does his duty, but to those 
who render the restriction necessary. 

But after all, is the fact alleged true, or is it a fact that 
the Church is unfriendly to the diffusion of the Sacred 
Scriptures? Of course not. ‘The author asserts it, says it 
can be proved, but, as usual with him, offers no proof of it. 
There is not, so far as we are aware, and never has been, any 
restriction placed by the Church on the circulation or read- 
ing of the Scriptures in the learned languages, especially, 
the authorized version in the Latin language, commonly 
called the Vulgate. In all Catholic countries, at least 
until quite recently, when the knowledge of Latin is less 
general than it was prior to modern revolutionism, this 
brought thé Scriptures within the reach of nearly all who 
could read them with much profit, and gave the learned 
free access to them,—the very class from whom the 
Church would be the most anxious to conceal them, if she 
regarded them as teaching any thing at variance with her 
doctrines and practices. ‘The restrictions she has placed 
on the circulation of the Scriptures in the vulgar tongues 
have been directed solely against unauthorized and corrupt 
versions, such as Luther’s version in German, Diodati’s in 
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Italian, and King James’s in English. The circulation and 
reading of such versions is strictly prohibited to all Cath- 
olics, and it is because the Bible Society circulates only 
such versions that its publications are prohibited. But 
there is no prohibition in any Catholic country, or among 
the faithful in any country, to circulate the Scriptures in 
an approved version, even in the vernacular language. 
There is then no unfriendliness on the part of the Church 
to the diffusion of the Sacred Scriptures; there is only un- 
friendliness to their circulation in a corrupt form. ‘The 
reading of the Scriptures in the vernacular tongue, if the 
version be approved, is free to all Catholics, and we are 
aware of no canon prohibiting it to any one. The pastors, 
indeed, advise such, if such there be, who give reason to 
fear that they will wrest them to their own destruction, 
not to read them, and in some cases it is possible the con- 
fessor may forbid the reading to his penitent. This is the 
very course every prudent father pursues, that of advising 
his children not to read, and in some instances positively 
forbidding them to read, that from which it is evident that 
they can only receive harm. ‘The Church goes no farther 
than this, and if she goes thus far, we shall not undertake 
to defend her, for she does only her duty, and needs no 
defence. 

Every body knows, or might know, that Protestants gen- 
erally, and Unitarians particularly, have no genuine belief in 
the Scriptures, or respect for them, although they may some- 
times believe that they believe and respect them, and that 
their great zeal for the Bible and its circulation is all affect- 
ed, for the purpose of decrying and injuring the Church. 
It is proverbial among them, that the Bible is like a fiddle, 
on which a skilful performer may play any tune he pleases. 
And we have never yet met the decided Protestant who re- 
spected the Bible enough to bow to its authority, when its 
authority was shown to be clearly against him. Here is 
Dr. Burnap, a Unitarian minister, praising the Bible, and 
greatly scandalized, as he would have us believe, because 
the Church, as he alleges, is unfriendly to its circulation, 
yet he himself by no means believes in its plenary inspira- 
tion, and he would shrink from calling it the word of God. 
He has very little respect for the Old Testament, and he 
will tell you that St. Paul was far from having a correct 
understanding of the Gospel, and that he even began the 
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corruption of the simple religion of Jesus; and if, in the 
parts to which he accords a quasi-inspiration, he finds a 
passage which he cannot explain in accordance with his 
notions, he will term it an Eastern hyperbole, or suggest 
that the sacred writer was most likely warped by bis Jew- 
ish prejudices. And yet he has the eflrontery to come for- 
ward and read us Catholics a lecture on our pretended 
hostility to the Bible! ‘This is a little too bad, since, of all 
who are called Christians, we alone retain, believe, and 
venerate the whole Bible as the word of God. 

The clamor Protestants set up about the Scriptures, there 
can be no doubt, arises not from friendliness to the Bible, but 
from hostility to the Church. ‘They know that Catholics be- 
lieve the Bible to be the word of God, and reverence it as 
such. They know that to Catholics the whole Bible is 
inspired and authoritative, and that they believe whatever 
is really repugnant to it to be false; hence they seek to 
induce Catholics to read Protestant versions of the Scrip- 
tures, hoping through the corrupt rendering of certain pas- 
sages and the adroit insinuations of Bible readers, trained 
to insinuate a Protestant sense, to excite suspicions in the 
minds of simple Catholics that there is a discrepancy be- 
tween the Bible, the word of God, and the teaching of 
their Church, and thus prepare the way for their perversion. 
Their object is to make the simple faithful believe that the 
Church is opposed to the circulation of the Scriptures, and 
opposed to them because the Scriptures are opposed to 
her, and convict her of departing from the truth, corrupting 
the faith, and practising gross imposition upon the igno- 
rant and confiding. ‘They seek to do this for the purpose 
of inducing them to abandon the Church, and to join the 
ranks of non-Catholies. 

Now this whole course of proceeding is based on the 
supposition that Catholics really believe the Bible to be 
the word of God, and hold themselves bound to receive 
its authority as final. Such, unquestionably, is the fact, 
and a man who has been brought up a Protestant on 
coming among Catholics is perfectly astonished at their 
high veneration for the Bible, and their profound deference 
to its authority. But whence have Catholics derived this 
firm belief that the Bible is the word of God, this profound 
respect for its authority, and this high veneration for all its 
words? Most assuredly from the teaching of their Church, 
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and from no other source. Now here is a fact worth look- 
ing at. Nobody can deny that the Church knows as well as 
Protestants do or can whether there be or be not any dis- 
crepancy between her teaching and the Bible. If, then, as 
Protestants pretend, the Bible condemns the Church, how 
is it that she teaches her children to believe the Bible to 
be the word of God, and inspires them with this profound 
reverence for it? If such were the fact, she would have 
gradually taught them differently, and little by little have 
induced them to regard the Bible very much as Protes- 
tants, especially Unitarians, regard it. ‘This very fact 
that she has not done so is a full and triumphant answer 
to the Protestant slander that the Church supersedes the 
word of God, and that Catholics place the Church above 
the Bible. It proves that the Church holds the Bible to be 
the word of God, and teaches her children to reverence 
and obey it as such, and therefore neither dreads it nor is 
hostile to it. Let us then hear no more about the Church 
setting aside the Bible, and making naught of the word of 
God; the very charge, as addressed to Catholics, refutes it- 
self, because if it were a fact, the argument would have no 
force or meaning to a Catholic. . 

But we have said enough. Dr. Burnap in some instances 
has shown more candor than is usual with an American 
Protestant, and is misled, when misled, more by his igno- 
rance of Catholicity and his own absurd theories, than by 
his passions, which do not seem to be very strong or violent, 
or his malignant feelings towards the Church. His igne- 
rance is sometimes marvellous, as for instance in regard to 
the confessional, where he mistakes certain accessories of 
the sacrament for the sacrament itself. A visit once, as 
an humble penitent, to the confessional, would teach him 
that 


“There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Than are dreamt of in his philosophy.” 

But we will part with him in civility. We only regret 
that he has not treated the suhject from a higher point of 
view and with more learning and ability, so that we could 
have gained some honor for our religion in refuting him. 
But Protestantism no longer produces any worthy cham- 
pions, with whom it is an honor to contend. She has no 
longer any confidence in herself, and no longer dares en- 
gage in a regular battle with the Catholic. She carries on 
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only a partisan warfare, which, though it may enable her 
to annoy Catholics, can never win for her any real advan- 
tage over them. But it is idle to complain. We must take 
such opponents as present themselves, and if they are un- 
worthy, let the disgrace rest on those who send them, and 
have no better to send. 


Arr. IV. Brownson’s Revi rtew and the Idea of Right. By 
J. V. H. New York. Truth-Teller. July 16, 1853. 


WE ought, perhaps, to apologize to our readers for intro- 
ducing to them an article which appeared last July in a 
New York journal, commenting with some severity on 
what is assumed to be the metaphysics and moral theology 
of our Review; but we do so for the sake of the writer 
and the interest of the questions raised, not for the gravity 
of the article itself, or the importance of the medium 
through which it was communicated to the public. The 
writer, though he signs only the initials of his name, can- 
not be considered as unknown. He is one, unless we are 
greatly at fault, for whom we have a warm personal es- 
teem, and who for his fine descriptive powers, lively and 
brilliant imagination, extensive acquaintance with society, 
and manly avowal of his religion when it can only endan- 
ger his literary success, deserves to stand in the first rank 
of American popular authors. It is true, that the principal 
works which he has published are not entirely free from 
faults of taste and even of judgment; but we look to him 
for many and most valuable contributions to our popular 
Catholic literature. 

The Catholic journals of the country have very generally 

criticized with great severity, — greater, in our judgment, 
than was deserved, — Alban, or the History of a Young Puri- 
tan; and the author seems to have felt it more deeply than 
he needs to have done, and to be resolved to turn upon his 
critics, and give them blow for blow. In this we honor his 
pluck, but we doubt his judgment. Some of these critics 
are too slender to be hit, some are too solid to be moved, 
and some are too well inured even to harder blows than he is 
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able to strike, to feel them. No man is ever written down, 
says Dr. Johnson, unless by himself, and, as a general rule, 
when what is written against him affects only the author’s 
personal taste or judgment, the wisest way is to receive it 
in silence, profit by whatever truth may be suggested, and 
leave it to time to dispose of what is unfounded or unjust. 
But there is, we believe, no law, but that of prudence, 
which forbids an author to criticize his critics, if he chooses. 
The critic is not more inviolable than the author, and 
sometimes deserves, even more than his author, a severe 
eastigation. J. V. H. seems to think this is the case with 
the Catholic journals for their treatment of Alban, and he 
appears to be resolved to administer it as effectually as in 
his power. 

We are somewhat surprised that he should select us as 
the principal object of this castigation, for we have been 
the least severe and the most indulgent of his Catholic 
critics. It is true, we could not commend Alban without 
some important qualifications, but our remarks on that 
work were intended less to censure it than to moderate 
the censures bestowed upon it by others. He has not a 
more admiring or a warmer friend among American jour- 

nalists than ourselv es, one more disposed to appreciate 
highly his motives, his literary talent, or the value of his 
publications. We cannot understand why, therefore, he 
should feel it necessary to begin by making an onslaught 
upon us. However, we trust we can bear it with patience 
and equanimity, and we are sure that it will not sour our 
feelings towards him, or make us less ready or willing to 
appreciate his literary labors. 

The Freeman’s Journal, and one or two other Catholic 
newspapers, having very unnecessarily and very foolishly 
attempted to get up a cry against our Review, J. V. H. 
thinks, he tells us, that it is a good time for him to Join in 
and have his say, as “he has a bone to pick with” us on 
his “own account.” This may be prudent, but it says not 
much for his generosity or nobility of sentiment. A gener- 
ous enemy would scorn to attack us when we were beset 
on every side by others. But we do not complain of it, 
for we can excuse much to an author smarting under a 
sense of real or imaginary injustice, and we do not allow 
ourselves to judge a man’s real character by what he does 
or says in @ moment of irritation. 
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J. V. H. commences “ picking a bone” with us by de- 
nying us philosophical talent of the first order, in which he 
is right, and by allowing us “ philosophical talent of the 
second order,” in which he is wrong, for even that is more 
than we regard ourselves as entitled to. The newspapers, it 
is true, have awarded us more than this, but the judgments 
of newspapers are far from being irreformable, and we often 
wonder how even they can be so extravagant as to speak 
of us asa man of talent and learning. Having fixed, as 
he supposes, our rank as to philosophical talent, J. V. H. 
proceeds to reproduce and criticize our philosophy, to point 
out wherein it is sound, and wherein it is unsound. 


“Talent of the first order originates ; talent of the second order 
expresses and popularizes. Nothing in metaphysics can be more 
clearly and perfectly expressed than Mr. Brownson’s writings. 
He says what is necessary to make himself understood, and he 
says no more. Then he apprehends each idea (of his own) with 
almost absolute clearness. Many men in writing are searching 
after the idea they would fain express. Mr. Brownson is an ex- 
perimentalist who holds it in the nippers of his logic, and describes 
it with leisurely accuracy. This vivid perception is the first pre- 
requisite of a clear style. It is the same in artistic writing, where 
the power of description depends first on the power of conceiving 
what you would describe. We admire Mr. Brownson, then, when 
he states so clearly that reason in man is equivalent to the power 
of perceiving necessary truths. These truths, which, as perceived 
by us, are called ideas of reason, (an ancient, approved, and con- 
venient phrase, which we see no cause for discarding,) are pre- 
supposed as the light of all our knowledge ; they are the necessary 
air of intellectual life, without which the operations of that life 
could not be continued for a single instant. ‘They constitute rea- 
son; they are reason. M. Bonnetty maintains ‘that reason is an 
innate, natural faculty to know the truth’: but even this definition 
supposes that the idea of the true and the not-true is already in the 
reason. All the clearest traditions in the world could never com- 
municate that idea, for without it they would be unintelligible. 
‘The same may be said, and in the like manner proved, respecting 
ail the ideas with which the traditions of moral science are con- 
versant, — such as the just and the unjust, the right and the wrong, 
the eternal and necessary and the contingent, the substance and the 
phenomenon, the cause and the effect. The tradition which pre- 
serves these ideas in the world, and which is the aliment of rea- 
son, would be useless as food to the dead, unless the ideas them- 
selves were the native powers of reason itself, its light, proceeding 
directly from God, its breath, inspired by him. ‘This is the light 
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of all our seeing. If the traditionalists, in their ontological zeal, go 
to deny this psychological truth, they either reduce man to a brute 
by depriving him of reason altogether, (but man is not a brute,) or 
else they deify his intelligence by resolving it directly into the di- 
vine. Reason, with its definite ideas, is an attribute of the finite 
intelligence. So far, Mr. Brownson is magnificent in his demon- 
stration, though he borrows it from those whom he stigmatizes as 
psychologers.” 


The secondary merit of clearness of expression, which is 
so freely awarded us, we can hardly claim; for if we un- 
derstand J. V. H., he does not understand us, and repro- 
duces and commends as ours, not the philosophy we have 
endeavored to set forth, but the very philosophy we reject, 
and labor especially to refute. He represents us as hold- 
ing that “reason in man,” that is, if we understand it, 
reason as a human faculty, “is equivalent to the power of 
perceiving necessary truths,” and that these truths, which 
may be “called ideas of reason,” “constitute reason,” in 
fact, “are reason” itself; that is, the power to perceive 
necessary truths, or at least the perceiving of necessary 
truths, and the truths themselves, are one and the same, or 
that the faculty, or the exercise of the faculty, and its ob- 
ject, are identical. Does he call this sound philosophy ? 
Whether he does or not, we must assure him that it is not 
ours. He may well say this is borrowed from those whom 
we “stigmatize as psychologers,” for it is without any 
doubt sheer psychologism; but we have not borrowed it 
from them, for it is precisely what we reject, and in all our 
writings touching the point, since 1841, we have uniformly 
labored to refute. 

“ M. Bonnetty maintains that ‘reason is an innate, nat- 
ural faculty to know the truth’; but even this definition 
supposes that the idea of the true and the mof-true is al- 
ready in the reason.” We do not say this, and we cannot 
accept it, for itis not true. It implies that there cannot be 
knowledge unless there is knowledge prior to all knowledge, 
which, if it means any thing, means that all knowledge is 
impossible, for to have the idea of the true is to apprehend, 
that is, to know truth. “ All the clearest traditions in the 
world could never communicate that idea, for without it 
they would he unintelligible.” ‘That is, intelligibility is 
in the subjective reason, not in the object. ‘The reverse 
of this is what we hold. Moreover, the idea of the true 
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and the not-true, in the mind of J. V. H., is not the truth 
itself, but some a priori possession of the reason, which 
must precede all knowledge of truth, and all power to know 
it. It can at best, then, be only an abstract idea, and 
therefore he would represent us as holding, and, what is 
more singular still, commend us for holding, that the ap- 
prehension of the abstract precedes all knowledge of the 
concrete, — a doctrine which we deny indeed, but which we 
do not hold, for the abstract is intelligible only in the con- 
crete. ‘Then, again, what does our learned and philosoph- 
ical critic mean by the idea of the not-true? The not-true 
is pure negation, and does he hold that negation is an 
idea, that is, an intelligible object, or an object which the 
mind can apprehend or form an idea of? We have been 
in the habit of supposing that only that which is or exists 
is intelligible, and therefore that no negation or denial is 
conceivable, but by the assertion of truth. Falsehood can 
be denied only by opposing to it the truth. Hence univer- 
sal scepticism or denial is absolutely impossible. 

“The same may be said, and in like manner proved, 
respecting all the ideas with which the traditions of moral 
science are conversant, — such as the just and the unjust, 
the right and the wrong, the eternal and necessary and the 
contingent, the substance and the phenomenon, the cause 
and the effect. ‘The tradition which preserves these ideas 
in the world..... would be as useless as food to the dead, 
unless they were themselves the native powers of the rea- 
son itself.” The mind, then, can know only what is native 
to itself, only the native powers of human reason ; that is 
to say, only its own innate ideas! This, we know, is main- 
tained by some 'Transcendentalists, but we never suspected 
any body would regard us as holding it, much less com- 
mend us for holding it. But these ideas, according to J. 
V. H., are native powers of “reason in man,” that is, of 
reason as a faculty of the human soul, and are “ necessary 
truths.” ‘Then the human reason is a necessary truth, and 
man is God. ‘Then the contingent, the phenomenon, the 
effect, is necessary; then creation is necessary; then there 
is no free creation; then no creation at all; then the uni- 
verse is only a divine emanation, and pantheism must be 
accepted. If this is our critic’s philosophy, it certainly is 
not ours. 

J. V. H. misapprehends entirely what we mean by ne- 
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cessary truths, if he imagines that they can be properly 
“called ideas of reason.” Jdea may be taken either objec- 
tively or subjectively, that is, either as simple mental appre- 
hension, or as the intelligible object apprehended. It we 

take ideas in the sense of simple mental apprehensions, it 
is obvious that necessary truths cannot be called ideas ; if 
we take them objectively, as the object of the apprehen- 
sions, it is equally obvious that they cannot be called ideas 
of reason in man, that is, of reason as a human faculty ; for 
that would imply that reason in us, our reason, is God, 
and certainly so if we say “they constitute reason; they 
are reason.” J. V. H. probably takes ideas in neither of 
these senses, neither as simple apprehensions or simple per- 
ceptions, nor as the intelligible object apprehended or per- 
ceived, and therefore not as ideas in any sense at all. He 
makes them the “native powers” of the reason, but of 
reason in man, reason therefore as a subjective faculty, as 
does Cousin, not of reason as distinct from man, and as the 
object of our intellective faculty. As they are neither the 
apprehension nor the object apprehended, they must be 
either what Descartes calls innate ideas, which are not 
ideas, or what Kant with more justness denominates the 
necessary forms of the understanding, preceding all actual 
knowledge as the antecedent and necessary conditions of 
all knowing. But if pure forms of the understanding, they 
cannot be necessary truths, unless man himself is neces- 
sary, and therefore God. Moreover, being pure forms of 
the understanding, they are subjective, and can have no 
objective value; and are neither apprehensions of some- 
thing, nor something apprehended or apprehensible. ‘This 
surely is not our doctrine, nor does it come within our 
order of philosophical thought, and is above or below it. 

J. V. H., in reproducing what he supposes to be our doc- 
trine, has overlooked the distinction which we always keep 
in mind, between reason as subject and reason as object. 
We do not think that he understands this distinction. He 
says we hold “ reason in man to be equivalent to the power 
of perceiving necessary truths.” ‘This is not exact. We 
hold it to be that power itself. Reason in man, or reason 
as a faculty of the soul, is, among other things, the power 
to perceive necessary truths. T his i is the subjective reason, 
the same with the intellective faculty of man; for we do 
not, with some Germans, distinguish between reason as 
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subject and the understanding. But reason may also be 
taken objectively, as the object of reason as subject, that is, 
as the necessary truths or ideas themselves. J. V. H. fails 
to keep these two senses of reason distinct, and con- 
founds reason as object with reason as subject, — the char- 
acteristic of psychologism, which confines it for ever to the 
sphere of the subject, without ever attaining to real objec- 
tive knowledge, and leads either, with Fichte, to the identi- 
fication of God with man, or, with Hegel, to the identifica- 
tion of man with God,—to the absolute Egoism of the 
former, or to the absolute Pantheism, or rather Nihilism, of 
the latter. ‘The characteristic of ontology, under the pres- 
ent point of view, is to keep distinct these two senses in 
which the word reason is and may be used, and to assert 
reason as necessary idea or necessary truth, as the object 
really and immediate ‘ly perceived or apprehended by reason 
as subject or intellective faculty of the soul. This is what 
we always insist on, and therefore we are surprised to 
hear ourselves commended for holding the opposite doc- 
trine. 

Our objection to M. Bonnetty and the 'T'raditionalists is 
not, as J. V. H. supposes, that something more is required 
on the part of the subject, in order to know the truth, than 
reason as an innate, natural faculty to know it; and it 
never could have entered into our head to maint: iin, that 
this faculty is not enough unless there be already in the 
reason the idea of the true and the not-true, or that without 
that idea truth is unintelligible. ‘The innate, natural fae- 
ulty to know the truth is all that is required on the part of 
the subject to be able to know it, and if M. Bonnetty 
showed us how with his doctrine of tradition he could con- 
sistently hold reason to be such a faculty, we should have 
no quarrel with him. But this is precisely what he does 
not show, and which we undertake to show for him. We 
maintain, indeed, that without intuition of the intelligible, 
the idea, the necessary, there can be no knowledge; not, 
however, on account of any defect in the intellective fac- 
ulty, but because there is nothing objective. to be known. 
The mind apprehends truth in its intuition or perception of 
the true, but without the intuition of the true it cannot 
know truth, for without it there is no truth, either neces- 
sary or contingent. It is not the idea of the true in the 
mind that renders truth intelligible, but the idea as object 
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of the mind or necessary truth existing a parte rei that 
renders things intelligible, because without that things do 
not exist, and things are intelligible only in that they exist. 
Things can be known only in the respect that they are, 
and as they are only in the necessary truth, they can be 
known only in intuition of that, for as they are only in 
that, so only in that are they intelligible. We assert that 
the intuition of the true, the necessary, the idea, objectively 
considered, must be logically our first intuition, for an 
ontological reason, because without it there is and can be 
no object to be known, and therefore nothing intelligible ; 
J. V. H. asserts that the idea must be in the reason for a 
psychological reason, because without it, the truth, though 
really existent, is unintelligible. According to him, the 
intelligibility of truth is in the subjective reason; accord- 
ing to us, it is in the truth itself, and hence the object is 
known because it is intelligible, not intelligible because it 
is known. 

The misfortune of J. V. H., as of all psychologers, is in 
his attempt to assert ideas which are neither the object 
apprehended, nor the mental apprehension of an object ex- 
isting a parte rei. But what is idea in this sense? What, 
for instance, is the idea of the true, as distinguished from 
truth on the one hand, and the mental perceptions, appre- 
hension, or intuition of truth on the other? ‘Three things 
we can understand, the object apprehended, the subject ap- 
prehending, and the apprehension ; but something to be 
termed idea, which is distinguished from all these, passes 
our understanding. Is it truth? Then it pertains to the 
object apprehended. Is it the power of apprehending 
truth? Then it belongs to the subject apprehending. — Is 
it the mental representation of the object? Then it is the 
apprehension or intuition. Is it something else? ‘Then 
what? Nobody can tell, for nobody can tell what nothing 
is. The old scholastic doctrine of ideas as something in- 
termediary between subject and object, neither one nor the 
other, yet something by means of which subject and object 
are brought into relation, is in the commonly received inter- 
pretation thoroughly exploded, and among all real philoso- 
phers the direct perception or intuition of the object itself 
by the perceiving subject is now asserted, which is only the 
revival of the sound part of Plato’s doctrine, of what St. 
Augustine held, and of what, till the abuse of Aristotle in 
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the latter part of the Middle Ages, prepared the way for 
the decline of philosophy, had always been the doctrine of 
the great Fathers and Doctors of the Church. 


“ But when he proceeds to say that this intuition of necessary 
truths (without which reason is extinguished like a lamp) is the 
intuition of God himself, as the real, necessary, eternal, and im- 
mutable being, we must distinguish. God hath no man seen at 
any time, and His existence is not a matter of sight, not even of 
rational sight, but of faith. God is a Tradition. He is the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the God of our fathers : — this is His 
name unto all generations. It is a simple and old demonstration 
indeed, to reason from our perception of necessary truths to the 
existence of God, who is the real and necessary Beine ; but this 
is only a proof, not an intuition. In fine, if human reason be not 
pure J Maia; if the Pantheistic doctrine that God simply becomes 
conscious in man, and that man consequently is God, be a heresy, 
and the negation of God and man alike ; then both tradition is 
necessary, and also a reason furnished with ideas, constituted by 
ideas, in order to understand the teaching of tradition concerning 
God. Moral science, then, has an objective, historical basis, and 
a subjective, rational basis too. The shield has a gold and silver 
side. The Traditionalists are right, and the Catholic Rationalists 
are right; and they are both wrong, too, in what they exclude, 
as Mr. Brownson observes ; but a “the sory which is scarcely one 
step divided from Pantheism, i is not the ‘ solution’ of their difficul- 
ties.” 

J. V. H. concedes here that we have intuition of neces- 
sary truth, and if he does not it matters nothing, for we 
have heretofore sufliciently proved it. We have, then, 
intuition of necessary truth. ‘This necessary truth is either 
something or nothing. Not nothing, because it is truth, 
and truth is in being, not in not-being. Universal being is 
universal truth, and universal not-being is universal false- 
hood. Then it is something, and if something, it is either 
created or uncreate, for besides created and uncreate there is 
nothing. Not created, because it is necessary, and what- 
ever is created is contingent, therefore not necessary. ‘Then 
it is uncreate ; then it is God, for whatever is and yet is 
not created is God, and can be no other. If something, it 
is real; if real and uncreate, it is real and necessary being ; 
if real and necessary being, it is eternal and immutable 
being. Therefore either we have no intuition of necessary 
truth, or our intuition of it is intuition of real, necessary, 
eternal, and immutable being, that is, of God. ‘The former 
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cannot be said, therefore the latter must be conceded, and 
J. V. H. would never have denied it, if he had understood 
that abstractions do not exist a parte rei, and that we can 
have intuition only of the real. 

But “we must distinguish.” As much as you please. 
“ God hath no manseen at any time.” With the eye of the 
body or with the eye of the mind, as God, as he is in him- 
self, conceded ; with the eye of reason, as the necessary, the 
eternal, and the immutable, denied ; for we have just proved 
that intuition of these is intuition of real, necessary, eternal, 
and immutable being, which is God, and can be no other. 
No knowledge is possible without intuition of necessary 
truth. ‘Then either we know and can know nothing, or we 
have intuition of God,— although it is very true that we 
do not take note in the intuition that that of which we 
have intuition is God. We know this only subsequently, 
by reflection operating on the representations furnished by 
tradition, and some, like our New York critic, have never 
yet learned it. 

“His existence is not a matter of sight, not even of ra- 
tional sight, but of faith.’ ‘Then his existence is not 
demonstrable, and J. V. H. diflers with St. Anselm, St. 
‘Thomas, and the great body of Catholic theologians, who 
all maintain that the existence of God can be demon- 
strated, and therefore that it is a matter of science as well 
as of faith, and, as St. Thomas says, the preamble to 
faith. If it be not a matter of science as well as of 
faith, we should like to see the author of Alban undertake 
to prove his faith as a Catholic, or assign any motives of 
credibility for the Christian religion. If the Divine exist- 
ence be a matter of science, it is of course a matter of 
rational sight, for reason cannot demonstrate what it can- 
not apprehend. “God is a tradition.” The writer does 
not mean what he says. “ He is the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, the God of our fathers.” Would he 
assert that there was no God before Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, or our fathers? Does he mean to say there would 
be no God if there were no creatures, and thus maintain 
the doctrine, not unknown in the history of the aberrations 
of the human mind, that God is realized only in creating, 
becomes real God only in creation, and therefore self- 
conscious first in man, —the Hegelian doctrine, which he 
singularly enough half, or more than half, insinuates is our 
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own? We do not believe it. But he ought to know that 
God, as the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the God of 
our fathers, is the God of the covenant, the Author of grace, 
God in the supernatural order, in which sense nobody pre- 
tends that his existence is other than a matter of faith. 

“ It is a simple and old demonstration indeed, to reason 
from our perception of necessary truth to the existence of 
God, who is real and necessary Being; but this is only a 
proof, not an intuition.” The reasoning is not an intui- 
tion, but the perception of necessary truth is , and if the 
perception of that truth be not an intuition of God, how 
from it conclude that God is? or what is the process on 
value of the proof? God can be concluded from the per- 
ception of necessary truth only on condition that it either is 
God or contains him as the particular in the general; for 
there can be nothing in the conclusion not contained in the 
premises. God cannot be contained in the necessary truth 
perceived as the particular in the general, for that would 
imply that there is something more general than God, 
which is not admissible. ‘Then he is concluded only on 
condition that the necessary truth perceived is God, and 
the proof is not, strictly speaking, that God is, but that the 
necessary truth of which we have intuition is God. As 
this is demonstrable, we say the existence of God can be 
demonstrated. The argument, which is older than we 
know, but which usually bears the name of St. Anselm, 
is a good one, though not in the sense sometimes explained, 
and certainly not on the principles of psychologism ; for its 
conclusiveness rests on the identity of the necessary truth 
perceived with God, and therefore on the fact that intui- 
tion of it is intuition of him. It is only the ontologist who 
can use this argument, and hence many psychologists reject 
it as worthless. 

The writer of the article under review intimates that the 
theory which we proposed as the solution of the mutual 
difficulties of the Traditionalists and the Catholic Ration- 
alists is scarcely one step divided from Pantheism, and 
therefore is insufficient to solve them. We do not see that 
this conclusion follows. If the theory is divided at all from 
Pantheism, it is not Pantheism, and therefore may be true, 
and if true, it must be sufficient. We apprehend that on 
certain points the truth runs very close to Pantheism, though 
of course without touching it. ‘It takes a nice metaphysical 
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eye, unless specially illuminated, to distinguish the dividing 
line between some parts of mystic theology and Panthe- 
ism, and J. V. H. might find himself scandalized were he 
to read the Christian mystics. Pantheism is the error 
which lies nearest to truth, and therefore we regard it as the 
first error into which the Gentiles fell, on their apostasy 
from the patriarchal religion. Yet because the theory may, 
as every true theory must, on certain points, run close to 
Pantheism, and our learned critic may be unable to distin- 
guish the line of demarcation, it does not follow that, 
if divided from it at all, it is to be rejected. If, how- 
ever, he wishes to be understood as meaning more than he 
says, that the theory is not divided at all from Pantheism, 
we must tell him he labors under a slight mistake, that of 
taking his own theory for ours, which is not Pantheism 
solely because he is too good a Christian or too poor a logi- 
cian to push his principles to their legitimate conclusions. 
Besides, the Freeman’s Journal says that the solution we 
suggested we borrowed from M. Bonnetty, through his 
friend M. Nicholas, and, though this does not happen by 
any means to be the fact, as we suggested it in our Review 
before ever we heard of M. Nicholas or his books, it claims 
it as M. Bonnetty’s. If J. V. H. chooses to call it Panthe- 
ism, we must turn him over to the tender mercies of that 
Journal, which will hear nothing said unfavorable to that 
distinguished French publicist. 

But J. V. H. does not stop with our general metaphysics ; 
he pushes his objections even to the doctrine we maintain 
on Rights and Duties, or the origin and ground of Law. 


“This tendency of Mr Brownson to omnify God to the utter 
absorption of the creature, is yet more strikingly manifest in 
another part of the same article, where he reiterates his approba- 
tion of the saying of Donoso Cortés, that ‘ right on human lips is 
a vicious expression,’ and argues at length in its defence. The 
Civilta Cattolica, a learned journal conducted at Rome by mem- 
bers of the illustrious Society of Jesus, corrected this expression of 
Donoso Cortés as exaggerated, and as leading to the Pantheistic 
notion that man is a pure illusion, What God communicates to 
man (such was their argument), that he really has, although not in 
the same perfect and absolute sense as it is possessed by the Crea- 
tor. Thus God is the only wise, the only good, the only fair, yet 
wisdom, goodness, and beauty, in an imperfect sense, are really 
participated by man. And so of right. It belongs in an absolute 
sense to God alone, as the Creator and Lord of the universe ; but 
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in an imperfect sense it belongs to man, as God’s gift to man. 
He has bestowed rights upon us, to W we all rights belong. Mr. 
Brownson flatly denies this. Following the Univers and ‘Donoso 
Cortés, in order to combat what he calls the atheistic tendency 
of the age, he maintains that ‘ only God has rights, and that man 
has only duties, and duties only to God.” Mr. Brownson confesses 

that this is repugnant to ‘the ordinary forms of expression used 
by the great Doctors of the Church,’ who have always maintained 
that man has rights ; but he contends that it is not opposed to their 
meaning. We contend that it is opposed to their forms of expression, 
and to their meaning too, to common sense, and to sound theology.” 


2 PAR RE RE ACARI 


Whether our doctrine be true or false, no objection more 
ridiculous can possibly be imagined against it than this, 
that it leads “to the Pantheistic notion that man is a pure 
illusion”; for it is impossible by any form of words to 
mark more intelligibly man’s distinction from God, or to 
assert his substantiality as second cause more decidedly, 
than to declare that he has duties, and duties to God. An 
illusion can be under no obligation, and God cannot have 
duties to himself, or to any one else; for we must say with 
St. Anselm, whom we before cited, “Deum esse omnino 
liberum a lege, et ideo quod vult, justum, conveniens esse ; 
id autem injustum, et indecens non cadere in ejus volunta- 
tem, non propler legem, sed quia non pertinet ad ejus liber- 
tatem.” Deus est omnino liber a lege. If in every sense 
free from law, God can have no duties, for duties are im- 
posed and defined by law only. Then only second causes 
can have duties, and, as pure illusions can have no duties, 
second causes can have them only in that they are second 
causes, and substantially distinct from God the First Cause. 
We were nota little surprised at the objection when brought 
by La Civilta Cattolica, and we replied to it, and showed 
very clearly, that, if there was any Pantheistic tendency in 
the case, it was not in our doctrine, but in that which was 
opposed to it. 

J. V. H. states correctly, however, neither our doctrine 
nor that of the Civilta Cattolica. He supposes that we 
maintain that right on human lips is always, in every sense, a 
vicious expression, and that the Civilta Cattolica maintains 
that man has rights, though in an imperfect sense, because 
God communicates them to man, and what he communicates 
to man, man really has. 'This is true of neither, and our 
New York critic fails to seize the real point of the ques- 
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tion. We do not deny human rights in the sense of 
God’s direct gifts to man, nor does our Roman contempo- 
rary restrict itself to the assertion of them in that -sense. 
Furthermore, we do not confess that our doctrine is re- 
pugnant to the forms of expression ordinarily used by the 
great Doctors of the Church, but at most only that it may 
appear so at first sight. All we confess is, not a real repug- 
nance even to the forms of expression ordinarily adopted by 
the Doctors, but only an apparent repugnance, and even this 
only at first sight, disappearing on a closer view, while we 
maintain that it is in perfect accordance with their sense, 
and our critic brings forward, and, so far as we can dis- 
cover, attempts. to bring forward, nothing to prove the 
contrary. 

The following passage from our article on Rights and 
Duties will show that we do not deny in every sense that 
man has rights : — 


** Nevertheless, we do not object, with proper explanations, to the 
application ordinarily made of the terms right and natural law. 
In the sense in which Donoso Cortés condemns, and his critic de- 
fends them, we cannot accept them, till otherwise instructed than 
at present; yet we may call right our right, in the sense that it is 
areal right against our neighbor, and is made payable by the 
Divine order to us. Strictly speaking, the right is God’s right, not 
ours, and is ours only as we are its trustees, or his ministers; yet 
if we bear in mind that we hold it only from God, and mean by 
calling it ours only that it is a real right, and good in our favor 
against our neighbor, it is lawful as well as convenient tor us to 
speak of our rights. So of the law of nature. We may speak of 
the law of nature, and insist on it as law, if we only bear in mind 
that it is law not by simple force of nature, regarded as natura 
naturata, but by the will of God our sovereign. It is also neces- 
sary to use the term when we wish to distinguish between nature 
and grace, or between the law by conformity to which we fulfil the 
purposes of our natural creation and the law by which we attain to 
the end of our supernatural creation. With these qualifications 
and explanations well understood, the terms can do no harm, are 
convenient, and sanctioned by a usage upon which we have as 
little right as disposition to innovate. All we insist on is, that we 
shall always, when strictness of language is necessary, assert all 
right as belonging to God, and for man only duties ; and in this, 
after all, we doubt not, our highly estee »med comtaenparacy will 
fully agree with us.” — Review ‘for October, 1852, p. 548. 


We should suppose that any man of plain common 
sense and an ordinary command of the English tongue, 
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who had read this, might have understood that we defended 
the saying that “right on human lips is a vicious expres- 
sion,” only in a particular, not in a universal sense, and that 
that particular sense is the one in which we supposed Do- 
noso Cortés denied, and La Civilta Cattolica asserted, that 
man has rights. It is only for that particular sense we are 
responsible, and it is only by proving that man has rights 
in that particular sense that we are or can be refuted. 
What is that particular sense ? 

The real subject discussed in our article was the origin 
and ground of natural law, or the law of nature, and our 
purpose was not the defence of the sentence in the Letter 
of the lamented Donoso Cortés, to which his Italian trans- 
lator took exceptions, and which occasioned the discussion, 
but to deny that the natural law derives its character as 
law, or its binding force, from nature, and to assert that it 
derives that character or that force solely and directly from 
the command or will of God, in accordance with what we 
supposed to be the plain sense of the Apostle in the text, 
Non est potestas nist a Deo. The question of right came 
up only in the sense of jus, in the sense in which right is 
legislative, makes the law, and imposes and defines duty. 
The question of right we showed to be a question of law, 
because my right is law for all but myself, and imposes 
and defines their duty to me; and the question, there- 
fore, whether man, strictly speaking, has rights, is simply 
the question whether he has in and of himself true legisla- 
tive power, and can make the law, that is, impose and de- 
fine duties. But this question resolves itself into a more 
general question, namely, whether nature, as second cause, 
has in any degree proper legislative authority; that is, 
whether what we call the law of nature derives its charac- 
ter or binding force as law from nature as second cause. 
If it does, then man has rights, in the true and proper 
sense of the word, and Donoso Cortés is wrong, for then 
there is no sense in which it can be true to say, “ Right on 
human lips is a vicious expression”; if it does not, then 
man has no proper rights, and what we called his rights 
are grants, trusts, or privileges. We maintained the latter, 
as we had done before the Marques de Valdegamas had 
ever been heard of in connection with questions of this 
sort, or the existence of the Univers was known to us. 
What we maintain is, not that man in no sense has rights, 
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but that he has no inherent, indefeasible, natural rights, 
deriving their character of rights, that is, their binding 
force as law, from man himself, because nature or second 
causes have and can have in themselves no proper legisla- 
tive authority. 

The doctrine which La Civilta Cattolica asserted against 
Donoso Cortés, and which we opposed, was not, as we 
understood it, that God gives man rights extra naturam 
suam, and therefore man has rights, since whatever God 
gives him is really his; but that he has, though in subordi- 
nation to God as Supreme Legislator, proper legislative 
authority, or right in the sense that it imposes and defines 
duty, therefore right in the sense that it makes the law, 
not indeed in a perfect sense, but in an imperfect or par- 
ticipated sense. In like manner as man participates beauty, 
greatness, wisdom, power, and being, which are perfect only 
in God, it contended that man participates right, that is, 
in his nature, and therefore makes right a participated 
power, therefore man’s own, as his beauty, wisdom, or 
being, and derived from God in no sense save as God is 
the author of his nature, or has created him. But as all 
right is legislative, this assumes for man, if not supreme 
legislative power, at least real legislative power in subor- 
dination to the Supreme Legislator. Man owns his right, 
as the farmer in a free state owns his farm, subject merely 
to the right of eminent domain in the prince, and subject 
to the eminent right of God he may found law, or be a 
lawgiver. ‘This is what we denied. We denied that right 
in the sense asserted is participable. Right is legislative, 
and makes the law. But to make the law is, as all con- 
cede, the prerogative of sovereignty ; sovereignty rests on 
dominion; dominion rests on ownership, and all owner- 
ship on creation; and God is sole Creator. ‘Therefore, 
God is sole Legislator. He is not merely Supreme Legis- 
lator with subordinate legislators under him, each a prop- 
er legislator within a given sphere, but sole and univer- 
sal Legislator, not in the sense of eminent legislator only, 
as he is the eminent cause of all that is done by sec- 
ond causes, but in the sense of direct Legislator, so that 
all legality, all the binding force of law, all law as law, em- 
anates directly from his will. ‘Therefore, strictly speaking, 
only God has rights, that is, in the sense in w hich right is 
legislative, which, we take it, is the strict and proper sense 
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of right. The law of nature is, we grant, true law, but it 
derives its character of law directly from the will of God, 
not from nature as second cause; and what we call our 
rights, whether public or private, are real rights, but they 
derive their character of right from the Divine will, not 
our own, as we before stated. 


“It must be clear enough to the reader, that we do not deny our 
obligation to conform to the order of nature ; on the contrary, we 
establish that obligation by establishing the obligation to obey God, 
We are not bound to obey the order of nature precisely because it 
is the order of nature; we are bound to obey it because it is 
created and established by God our sovereign, and because he by 
his law commands us to obey it. The eternal law, as St. Augus- 
tine says, commands the natural order to be preserved, and for- 
bids it to be violated, — ordinem naturalem conservari jubens, per- 
turbari vetans. Whatever is necessary to the preservation of this 
order is of course authorized, and when we have ascertained that 
this or that is necessary to its preservation, we may know without 
further inquiry that God commands it. All we contend for is that 
the reason of the obligation is not the necessity, but the Divine 
will. The practical duties or offices of life as set forth in the cur- 
rent teaching of the schools are all affirmed, and declared obliga- 
tory, only they are referred immediately, not mediately, to the 
law of God for their obligatory character. Rights and duties re- 
main, only they are held to be rights of God and duties to God ; 
and what are called duties to ourselves and duties to our neighbor 
remain real duties, only they derive their character of duties from 
the command of God, and are strictly duties to him, merely paya- 
ble by his order respectively to ourselves and to our neighbor.” 
Review for October, 1852, pp. 539, 540. 


The difference between us and the school so ably repre- 
sented by La Civilta Cattolica, and so feebly defended by J. 
V. H., arises most likely from the different manner in which 
we respectively consider law. We consider law only in its 
obligatory character, and ask simply what it is that makes 
it law; it considers law rather in its contents, and asks 
what it is that makes the law right (recta) or reasonable. 
In this latter sense law has its seat in the Divine Reason, 
or Wisdom, and is undoubtedly participable, and possessed 
by us in an imperfect sense, as it asserts ; but in this sense 
it is not properly law, for law is not actus rationis, but ac- 
tus imperti, —is a command, and command proceeds only 
from will. Law considered in its obligatory character, in 
that it commands, or, as we say, imposes and defines duties, 
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has its seat, not in reason, but will, which is not participa- 
ble. Man may conform to the will of God, but even God 
himself cannot make his will our will in a perfect or in a par- 
ticipated sense. Right as predicable of the will is personal, 
and not communicable. Assuming that the reason of the 
obligation is will, it is clear that no will but the will of 
God can impose it. No will but the will of God is in it- 
self sufficient to place us or any one under obligation, and 
therefore we say very properly that he only has rights in 
the strict and proper sense of the word. His will alone is 
law, for we are not permitted to go behind the fact that it 
is his will to inquire whether it be right or reasonable ; and 
this again is proof that the seat of “law as law is the Di- 
vine will, not the Divine reason, and therefore, as will 
incommunicable, that creatures can have no power to 
make the law except as his delegates. 

Having said this much by way of presenting the real 
subject of the controversy and the true state of the ques- 
tion before our readers, we proceed to consider the proofs 
adduced that our doctrine is repugnant to the meaning of 
the great Doctors of the Church, to common sense, and to 
sound theology : — 


“To simplify matters, the notion of right in creatures, that is, in 
man, which we assert, is the following, viz.: That God, who is 
the Lord and Creator of all men, and of the universe, in whom, 
consequently, all rights originally are, to whom, in an absolute 
sense, all right appertains, has, in his sovereign bounty, by an act 
which cannot fail of its full effect, Given men rights. Conse- 
quently, they really possess them, in the strictest sense. Absolute 
right, like absolute truth, beauty, justice, wisdom, being, belongs 
only to God ; but as creatures, that is, men, really are, in the strictest 
sense of being, and are (that is, the saints) wise, true, beautiful, 
and just, in the strict sense, though imperfectly ; ; so they have 
rights, in the strict sense, and that because God has given them 
rights.” 


We cannot detect here any remarkable simplification of 
the matter. We say, “ Strictly speaking, only God has 
rights, and man has only duties, and duties only to God.” 
Our energetic opponent says men have rights because God 
has given them rights. Have we denied that God gives 
men rights?) What is the difference between saying, “ All 
rights are originally in God, to whom, in an absolute sense, 
all right appertains,” and saying, “ Strictly speaking, only 
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God has rights”? “In his sovereign bounty [God] has 
given men rights.” Be it so. Rights which God gives us 
in his bounty are not rights which man participates by his 
own nature, the only rights we deny to man; and such 
rights are not binding against God, for they are of bounty, 
not of justice; therefore, though favors, exceedingly great 
and precious favors, they are not rights in the strict sense 
of the word, for they derive their force of rights from the 
will of God who gives, not from the will of man who re- 
ceives them. “ They really possess them in the strictest 
sense.” As the gifts of God’s bounty, or as trusts, con- 
ceded; as the inherent and indefeasible rights of their 
nature, denied; for that begs the question. 

J. V. HL. perhaps is not aware of the error into which he 
falls, when he says, “ Creatures, that is, men, really are, in 
the strictest sense of being.” Being in the strictest sense 
of being is absolute being, and absolute being is God, and 
beside him there is and can be no absolute being. ‘To say 
that men are, in the strictest sense of being, is only saying 
in other words that they are God. God alone is ens sim- 
pliciter, as say the schoolmen, and creature is only ens 
secundum quid. If we wish to speak strictly, we must say 
creatures, that is, men, exist, not that they are, unless we add 
in God, for the being of creatures is in God, not in them- 
selves, since they are only participated beings; hence the 
Apostle says, Jn ipso vivimus, et movemur, et sumus, — In 
him we live, and move, and are, or have our being. God 
alone can, strictly speaking, say with truth, I am, and 
hence he gives as his name to Moses, Ego sum qui sum, I 
am who Am. It is no sin in our New York critic not to 
be a metaphysician, but he should take care to keep clear 
of Pantheism himself before accusing his brother of Pan- 
theistic tendencies. 


“The error is analogous to that of the Calvinists, who denied 
the reality of human merit, and indeed, as we shall presently 
show, involves it. The creature, they argued, cannot lay the 
Creator under an obligation ; when man has done all, he has done 
simply his duty; therefore he merits nothing; which, in the ab- 
solute sense, is true; but is false in fact, because God by his 
promise has obliged himself to reward the just man, and so by 
his sovereign will has made his justice meritorious. Indeed, it is 
demonstrable that man possesses real, proper, strict rights in the nat- 
ural order, (by the gift of God,) because he possesses them in the 
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supernatural order. The human being who dies in astate of 
grace has a right to eternal life, by virtue of the promise and cove- 
nant of God. That they may have a Ricut to the tree of life, says 
the Scripture. What is more common among Catholic theolo- 
gians than to say that, if man corresponds to the ordinary graces of 
God, God is bound to give him the necessary light to discern the 
true Church, swbauditur, by his Divine promise, otherwise not, 
and how does that differ from saying that such a man has a right 
to that further illumination? But if he who corresponds to grace 
given has (by God’s promise) a right to more, if he who dies a 
saint has a right (which is incontestable) to eternal glory, if, con- 
sequently, men may have, if all men may acquire, in the super- 
natural and eternal order, rights which they may plead against 
God himself, (could the essential Justice extenuate, or the ever- 
lasting Veracity deny his promise, or the Immutable Goodness 
repent of it,) how much more may men have rights, by the same 
bounty, in the things of this life ? ” 


Merit is gained in fulfilling the law, or in the perform- 
ance of duty, not in the possession of rights. Ifthe merit 
acquired be said to be our right, our right to the reward, 
it is only in a qualified sense, for J. V. H. himself concedes 
that, absolutely speaking, “the creature cannot lay the 
Creator under an obligation” ; that, “when man has done 
all, he has done simply his duty, and therefore merits noth- 
ing.” Merit, then, is not in the order of justice, but in the 
order of grace or bounty, and man merits only “ because 
God by his promise has obliged himself to reward the just 
man, and so by his sovereign will has made his justice 
meritorious.” ‘Then it is his own promise, not man’s 
right, that binds God, and therefore nothing is said to 
prove that man has in his own nature power to impose 
any obligation on any one, much less on God, his Creator, 
whose he is, body and soul, with all his faculties, and all 
he can acquire by their exercise. “ The human being who 
dies in a state of grace has a right to eternal life, by virtue 
of the promise and covenant of God.” No doubt of it, 
but not therefore by virtue of his own nature. The right 
is not in his nature, but in the promise and covenant of 
God, and it is God that binds himself, so to speak, not 
man who binds God. “ What is more common among 
Catholic theologians than to say that, if man corresponds 
to the ordinary graces of God, God is bound to give him the 
necessary light to discern the true Church, subauditur, by his 
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Divine promise, otherwise not?” We are not accustomed 
to hear Catholic theologians say this, and we do not know 
that the assertion is true; but if they do, it amounts to 
nothing, if they add that he is bound “by his promise, 
otherwise not”; for then, again, it is God who binds himself, 
and not man’s right that binds God. “ And how does this 
differ from saying that such a man has a right to that fur- 
ther illumination?” It differs precisely as a promise of 
God differs from a human right. Man has no natural 
right, that is, no right in the order of justice to any grace 
at all, neither to the first grace nor to the augmentation of 
grace, for only grace can merit grace, since gratia est om- 
nino gratis. What J. V. H. calls our rights are the gra- 
cious promises of God, and he is mistaken in supposing 
that we can plead them as our rights against him. We 
can only plead them as his promises, for it is his own per- 
fection, not our right, that binds him to keep his promise, 
and should he, per impossibile, not keep his promise, he 
would do us no injustice. His promises to us are gra- 
tuities, made for our benefit solely, not in consideration of 
benefits derived or to be derived from us by him, and 
therefore do not fall under the ordinary law of contracts. 
Therefore, though they may give us a title to eternal life, 
they do not confer on us a right which binds God to give 
it, so that he could not withhold it without doing us wrong. 
Our friend in his horror of Calvinism must take care not 
to fall into Pelagianism, and set up a claim to heaven as 
his right, as something due him in justice. 

Having failed to establish our strict and proper right to 
things of the supernatural order, the a fortiori by which 
J. V. H. concludes it to things of this life, or of the natural 
order, falls of itself. Men have no natural right to any 
thing, for they had and could have no natural right to be 
created. God was under no obligation to them to create 
them, and he is under just as little to preserve them in ex- 
istence, for the act of creation and preservation is one and 
the same act. 

We argue, in our article on Rights and Duties, that 
right is a power to legislate, that to legislate is the prerog- 
ative of sovereignty, that sovereignty belongs to God alone, 
because it rests on dominion, dominion on ownership, 
ownership on creation, and God alone can create ; there- 
fore God alone, strictly speaking, has right; therefore right, 
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strictly speaking, on human lips, is a vicious expression. 
J. V. H. replies, “ Mr. Brownson might as well argue that 
property on human lips is a vicious expression, because all 
property rests on ownership, and all ownership on crea- 
tion.” Undoubtedly, and we do so argue, and therefore 
deny to man property in the same sense in which we 
deny to him rights, but in no other. Is our good friend 
shocked at this? Has he yet to learn that all property is 
God’s, and that man is only his steward for its manage- 
ment? Has man any thing which God may not rightfully 
take from him whenever he pleases, — any thing which man 
may justly withhold when God immediately or by the 
voice of his Supreme Vicar demands it, — any thing he can 
hold up to God, and say, This is mine, touch it not with- 
out my consent? If God asks my life for his service, his 
honor, or his glory, am I free to withhold it? and in asking 
it does he ask any thing which is not by every title already 
his to dispose of as he pleases? If my life is his, how 
much more what I call my goods? J. V. H. would per- 
haps not do amiss to read St. Bonaventura on this subject, 
and the Homilies of St. John Chrysostom. 

But J. V. H. argues that, if we have no proper right to 
our goods, we are not wronged when deprived of them 
against our will without a just cause. Are not wronged 
as God’s stewards, his trustees, or his beneficiaries, de- 
nied; are not wronged in any other sense, we sub-dis- 
tinguish: in the sense of being deprived of a natural right, 
we concede it, in the sense of being deprived of a good, 
we deny it. The wrong as opposed to right in the sense 
of law is done to God, and to us only as his trustees: as 
opposed to good,is done to us, for whose advantage the 
trust was created. He who deprives us of them does evil 
to us, but does not wrong us in the sense that wrong is 
the violation of law. ‘The evil is a wrong in that sense, or 
in an ethical sense, only because it is a violation of the 
right of God; and is therefore simply evil as against us, and 
a moral wrong only as against God. So of the maiden who 
is robbed by violence of her honor, the innocent whose life 
is taken, and all the other instances adduced by J. V. H. in 
his magnificent declamation. The evil is to the suflerer, 
the moral wrong is to God, whose property is injured, and 
whose law is broken. Is our friend dissatisfied with this ? 
Does wrong lose its horror because it violates the rights of 
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God instead of the rights of man? Is an act less wrong 
because it is a wrong done to God, than it would be if a 
wrong done to a creature? And should we hold our own 
rights dearer than the rights of God, or feel more deeply 
outraged at a wrong to ourselves, or to our fellow-men, than 
at a wrong done to our Creator, our Sovereign, our Re- 
deemer, our Benefactor, and our Father? We do not 
think so. 

“Does not every prince say, ‘I will defend the rights 
which God gave me’? Is it not the sentiment of free na- 
tions, ‘Our rights were given us by God, and we will de- 
fend them to the last drop of our blood ’?” We should 
like to believe so. The universal sentiment to which J. V. 
H. appeals against us, if rightly represented by him, is in 
our favor ; for mark, the prince does not say, My rights are 
my own, and I will "defend them; free nations do not say, 
Our rights are our own, and therefore we will defend them 
to the last drop of our blood. Both refer the rights to God, 
as rights held from him, and it is in his name, not in their 
own, that they take their heroic resolution to defend them. 
But surely our friend does not mean here to assert that 
those rights which God gives become the proper and inde- 
feasible rights of princes and nations, for that would be to 
assert a doctrine which every Catholic theologian, of any au- 
thority, denies, — the doctrine of the inamissibility of power, 
or the divine right of kings, as contended for by James 
the First of England, and Tefuted by Bellarmine, Cardinal 
Duperron, and above all by Suarez, the great authority on 
this subject. J. V. H. is unfortunate. In almost every in- 
stance in which he attempts to oppose our doctrine, he falls 
into the precise error he seeks to establish against us, and 
in the one or two cases in which he does not, he falls into 
an error of the opposite description. Here he is trying to 
make us appear as the advocate of despotism, and his own 
doctrine, if understood in a sense opposed to ours, offers the 
firmest basis to despotism that it is possible to conceive. 
The rights of princes and nations, according to us, are trusts 
from God, and are held and can be exercised only in his 
name and by his authority, under responsibility to him, 
according to the conditions which it has pleased him to 
establish. Held as trusts, they are forfeited by abuse, and 
the power is lost, and may be transferred to other hands, 
as the Sovereign Pontiffs in the deposition of secular princes 
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have always asserted; but if held as indefeasible rights, 
they could not be forfeited, and under no circumstances 
could resistance to tyranny and oppression be lawful. 

“ It is the unanimous sense of mankind that the validity 
of rights springs from God, who gave them.” Weare glad 
to hear it. But then why tell us that our doctrine is op- 
posed to the meaning of the great Doctors of the Church, 
to common sense, and to sound theology? “ His perfect 
and absolute right as the Creator, Lord, and Sovereign 
Owner of all things, is the very thing which imparts validity 
to his grant, and makes the right he gives a real, strict, proper 
right, a right which it is in itself unjust to violate.” Very 
well said, and it expresses our own thought almost as well 
as we ourselves expressed it, except the last clause, the 
meaning of which in this connection we do not understand. 
That which gives validity to a right is that which gives it 
its character of right, and which gives to the correlative 
duty its obligation or its character of duty. So, just avoid 
the confusion between rights in the sense of grants or priv- 
ileges, and rights in the strict sense of the word, and this 
will be substantially our own doctrine. 

Here we might close, but our New York critic makes a 
few points more which we suppose he will expect us to 
notice; and if we should not, some might be rash enough 
to conclude that we found them too hard for us. He ex- 
presses surprise that we object to La Civilta Catlolica’s 
definition of right, that it leaves out the essential element 
of right. It defines right to be “a moral force which one 
has to subdue another to his will, and which, though it 
may be violated by material force, whether our own or that 
of others, is always subsisting, living, and speaking.” We 
objected to this, that it does not define this force to be one 
that ought, or has the right, to subdue. J. V.H. says that, 
in being defined to be a moral force which survives though 
violated, it is defined to be “a force that ought to subdue, 
and has the right to subdue.” ‘This is not evident to us. 
Moral force is contrasted by La Civilia with material force, 
and when so contrasted it does by no means imply that 
it is a force that ought, or that has the right, to sub- 
due. The force of reason is a moral force, but not there- 
fore does it make or impose the law. But we founded 
our objection not so much on the words of the definition as 
on La Civilta’s development of it; for we did not ask in 
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what sense or senses it might be taken, but in what sense 
it really was taken by its author. ‘This was in accordance 
with a habit we have of always seeking to get at and speak 
to the exact sense of an author, instead of seeking what 
sense may be extracted from his words. In his own under- 
standing of it, the author did not include what we regard 
as the essential element of right, unless in developing it he 
did great injustice to his thought. 

J. V. H. pronounces us incredibly sophistical in our rea- 
soning from this definition against the existence of strict 
human right. If we allowed ourselves to bandy epithets 
with a writer whom with all his peccadilloes we love and 
honor, we should say the incredible sophistry is exhibited 
in his effort to refute our reasoning. “ This force, La Ci- 
vilti Cattolica says, ‘is based on a practical truth. No, 
Mr. Brownson says, ‘for if the right were mine, it would 
need nothing be yond my will to establish it, but since 
truth is neither mine nor myself, what you call my right is 
only the right of the truth or of the law to prevail, and 
therefore is not my right’ A gross paralogism, for so it 
might be shown that God has no right, since the moral 
force of his will to subdue ours is equally the force of 
truth, the truth that he is our Creator and Sovereign, and 
as such has a right to our obedience.” Not unless God 
can say of that truth, “ It is neither mine nor myself” ; for if 
the truth is himself, or is his, dependent on his will, the right 
founded on it must be also his. ‘The writer has reproduced 
our objection only in a mutilated form, but has failed to 
perceive its point even as he has reproduced it. ‘The point 
of the objection is, not that the right is based on a practi- 
cal truth, but on a practical truth independent of my will, 
and which is neither mine nor myself. My right, if mine, 
is the right of my will to prevail. When you base that 
right on a truth, you affirm it to be the right of that truth. 
Then, if that truth be independent of my will, and be 
neither mine nor myself, you deny the right based on it to 
be my right. But you cannot retort the argument, for the 
truth on which the right of God is founded is his truth, 
entirely dependent on his will; for he is perfectly free to 
create, or not to create, and being his, whatever is founded 
on itis also his. Even the author of Alban, we should 
suppose, might understand this, and see that the sophistry 
was his, not ours. 
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Our New York friend, who not obscurely hints that he 
possesses philosophical talent of the first order, — that talent 
which originates, — tells us that right is indefinable, and 
then proceeds to describe it. “ It is,” he says, “an idea eternal 
as God, necessary as his essence (in which it subsists), the 
mirror of his justice, the legislator of the universe.” Right 
then must be God, for what subsists in the essence of God 
is that essence, and the essence of God is God, and an 
idea subsisting in God, eternal and necessary as his own 
being, is also God, since, as St. Thomas teaches, Idea in 
Deo nihil est aliud, quam essentia Dei. But all the ideas 
with which the traditions of moral science are conversant, 
we were told some time ago, are native powers of reason, 
constitute reason, are reason, as reason in man, that is to 
say, human reason. So human reason is not only God, 
but more than God! Right, we are told, is the mirror of 
God’s justice. A mirror is distinct from that which it 
reflects, therefore justice is distinct from God and right! 
But what i is justice distinct from right?) Or God deprived 
of justice? Right is eternal as God, and necessary as his 
essence. Yet right is the legislator of the universe. ‘There- 
fore the legislator of the universe is a necessary, not a free 
legislator. Therefore no free government of the world, no 
free prov idence, but all are subjected to stern and invincible 
necessity ! : 

The writer of the article we are reviewing is, he must 
permit us with all respect to say, more practised in rhetoric 
than in logic, and is more of a poet than a philosopher. 
We do not question his talent of the first order, but he 
must allow us to believe that he is not much accustomed 
to the investigation of the higher philosophical questions, 
and has not paid sufficient attention to them to be able to 
acquit himself creditably in their discussion. He does not 
appear to understand the importance to a philosopher of 
the categories, and of keeping different though kindred 
matters distinct. He does not seem to be aware that right 
is used in our language in two distinct senses, and that law 
itself may be considered under a twofold aspect, either as 
it is right (recta), reasonable, fit, proper, or convenient, or 
as it is obligatory (jus), as the command or precept of the 
sovereign, and he treats the question before us as if these 
two aspects or senses were one andthe same. In his de- 
scription of right, where he says it is an idea eternal as God 
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and necessary as his essence, in which it subsists, he uses 
the word right in the sense of rectitude (rectum), and asserts 
that it is the eternal reason or wisdom of God. ‘This is an 
admissible sense of the word, and in this sense men par- 
ticipate it as they participate reason, and they would not 
be capable of receiving a moral law if they did not. But 
when he adds that right is the legislator of the universe, he 
either changes the sense of the word, or else he declares 
reason to be legislative, and law in its essential character 
as law an actus intellectus. We know very well that many 
ethical writers represent reason as legislative, and regard 
will as only executive; but this can be maintained only 
when the law is considered in relation to what is com- 
manded, or the reason why the sovereign commands it, 
not w hen considered as to its obligation, or the reason w hy 
it binds the subject. Properly speaking, reason is declara- 
tive, not legislative. It determines the rectitude of the 
law, declares it to be obligatory, but does not itself render 
it obligatory. ‘The law as founded in reason alone is a 
simple rule or measure of right and wrong, declaring what 
is right (recta), proper, decent, and what is not, but not 
binding the will to do the one, or not to do the other. 
In other words, a law of reason, actus rationis, is law for the 
understanding, but not law for the will; reasonable, but not 
obligatory. It teaches, but does not command. Hence, 
when we ask why we are bound to obey it, we are usually 
answered, it is reasonable that we should, it is conformable 
to nature to do so, it is useful, it is for our happiness, and 
we shall be miserable if we do not. All very true, but 
nothing binding the will, or asserting the reason of obe- 
dience. 

If, to get law in an obligatory sense in which it is law 
for the will, we go further, and assert reason not merely 
as declarative, but as strictly legislative, we then lose all 
free legislation, for reason is necessary, not free. By pla- 
cing the obligation as well as the rectitude. of the law in 
reason, we place it in the eternal and necessary essence of 
God, and then God is no longer a free legislator, for in his 
essence he is necessary being. ‘The law, then, is of neces- 
sity, and God has no freedom in governing the world. Then 
there is no free providence, and. “God can intervene in hu- 
man affairs only in accordance with stern, inflexible, and 
necessary laws, which he can no more change or modify, 
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than he can his own eternal, necessary, and immutable 
essence. ‘Then no miracles are possible, no order of grace 
conceivable, no supernatural revelation can be made, no 
prayers can be answered, and Christianity is inadmissible, 
save as a mythical, poetical, or symbolic representation, for 
the vulgar, of the universal, necessary, and unchangeable 
laws which bind alike God, man, and nature in the all- 
encircling chain of an invincible and inexorable destiny. 
Study the Hegelian philosophy in Germany, or the eclectic 
philosophy in France, represented by the brilliant Cousin, 
and the logical but despairing Jouflroy, and you may see 
where the doctrine that law is to be referred for its obliga- 
tory character to reason, inevitably leads. It makes God 
universal fate, and renders all freedom, save freedom a 
coactione, impossible. ‘Those who have not, like ourselves, 
pushed modern heresy, in their own eager pursuit of truth, 
to its last consequences, may not feel as we do the danger 
of that doctrine, and the importance of refuting it in its 
principle. The age with its clamorous tongues demands 
liberty, and gets —slavery. We, too, demand liberty, the 
liberty of God. We are deafened and wearied half to 
death with the ceaseless babble about the rights of man, 
and we seek relief in a piercing cry for the rights of God. 
We had wandered in darkness, stumbling from error to 
error, with downcast look and saddened hearts, craving 
freedom and finding only bondage, till one day broke in 
upon us a solitary ray, the first ‘that had ever penetrated 
our darkened understanding, and our heart bounded with 
joy to behold that God is free. Then began the revolution 
in our whole order of thought; then rolled back the clouds 
that had gathered over us; then fell the chains that had 
bound us, and entered into our very soul; and we found 
ourselves at once rejoicing in the glorious freedom and 
light of the Church of God. The revelation to us of the 
liberty of God wrought the change; it was the first step in 
the process of our conversion to Catholicity, and hence we 
feel most deeply the importance of asserting it. Its denial 
is at the bottom of all modern heresy. But the liberty of 
God, the foundation and support of all real liberty, can be 
asserted only by referring law, in that it is obligatory, to 
the will of God, and regarding it not as his eternal essence, 
but as his creature, and therefore whatever he chooses to 
make it. ‘There is no freedom where there is no free legis- 
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lator, and man has no freedom, save in being freed from 
all created wills, and in being subjected to the will of God 
alone, who is free to, impose on him whatever law he in 
his infinite wisdom and unbounded goodness judges best. 
Then we are not chained to the car of a stern and inexo- 
rable necessity, but are subjected to a free and living and 
loving sovereign, to whom our hearts may expand with 
true loyalty, to whom we can prefer our petitions and ad- 
dress our prayers, and who is free to hear and answer us, 
who is flexible to our wants, who can condescend to our 
weaknesses, bear our infirmities, console us in our afflictions, 
and rejoice with us in our joy. Give us this Sovereign, 
revealed to us by our holy re ligion, — this Sovereign Legis- 
lator who has free will, who is above all law, and whose 
laws are flexible to ail his gracious designs, to all the dic- 
tates of his loving kindness, and we can feel that we are 
free in the infinite freedom of God. 

We may be mistaken, but we think that all modern 
heresy, beginning with the Protestant principle of the right 
of private judgment, which supposes the law is not obliga- 
tory on account of the will that commands, but on ac- 
count of what it commands, down to the assertion of the 
absolute independence of man and denial of the authority 
of God by Proudhon, finds its basis in the doctrine that 
law derives its essential character as law from reason, and 
that right in the sense of jus is participable. Hence we 
must believe that, to meet and refute that heresy in its 
principle, it is necessary to make a distinction which we 
find in St. Augustine, but which we do not always find 
expressed in the medieval doctors, and which is seldom 
noticed in the little men of our times, between law regarded 
as to its contents, or as to the reason why God wills it, and 
law regarded as obligatory, or as that which binds the sub- 
ject. in the former sense, it is actus rationis, and has its seat, 
its origin and ground, in the eternal reason of God ; in the 
latter, it is actus voluntatis, and has its origin and ground in 
the free will of God, as has the creative act itself. It is onl 
by means of placing obligation solely in the fact that God 
wills it, that we know how to carry on the war against 
the peculiar errors of our times. In this we do not regard 
ourselves as innovating, or as departing from the truth as 
taught by the medieval doctors, but simply as applying that 
truth under the special form required to meet the errors of 
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our times, as they applied it under the special forms required 
to meet the errors of their times. 

But to return to our New York friend. He contends 
that we must have rights in the strict and proper sense of 
the word, because we have the notion of right. ‘his 
notion must be derived either from rights which we possess 
as our own, or from error. The latter cannot be said. 
Therefore we must say the former. Therefore we have 
rights. This argument, he says, must be conclusive with 
us, for we are an ontologist, and contend that an idea 
must exist outside the mind before it can exist in it. How 
an argument which is based on pure psychologism must 
be conclusive with us because we are an ontologist, is not 
very clear to us. ‘I'he notion of right cannot be obtained 
from an error, we concede, and that it can be obtained only 
from the intuition of real right, we also concede ; but how 
it follows from this that we have rights in the strict and 
proper sense of the term, we cannot understand. J. V. H. 
says, indeed, that “all our ideas of spiritual and heavenly 
things are first taken from their earthly patterns ”; but this 
is not ontology, nor do we admit it to be true. The re- 
verse is what we hold. “See,” said the Lord to Moses, 
“that you make all things according to the pattern shown 
you in the mount.” We did not before know that the 
spiritual and heavenly things were patterned after the 
earthly ; we thought the earthly was patterned after the 
spiritual and heavenly, and that the idea exemplaris was in 
God, in the Divine mind, not in the creature. Certainly we 
have read something like this among the Gentiles in Plato, 
and among Christians in St. Augustine and St. ‘Thomas. 
It is psychologism, not ontology, that teaches that the order 
of science is the reverse of the order of reality. We sup- 
pose that, as right is a reality, it may be known to us in 
the same way that other realities, without being our prop- 
erty, are known to us. 

J. V. H. argues that there must be human rights in the 
sense we deny, because God is the true Nemesis, and 
avenger of the wronged. But has he forgotten that the 
Lord says, “ Revenge is mine, and J will repay”? But 
how can this be true, if the rights to be avenged are not 
his? He forbids us to revenge ourselves, because revenge 
belongs to him, and not to us, and therefore we should con- 
clude that the rights violated and to be avenged were his, 
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and not ours, for if they were ours we should have the right 
to avenge them. But we have rights in the sense of trusts, 
created for our benefit, and we can conceive that God 
might with propriety be said in avenging their violation to 
avenge us, for he does avenge, in avenging the violation of 
his own rights, the benefit of which he has granted to us, 
both us and himself. 

But the argument that is utterly to confound us our 
Catholic objector has reserved to the last to cap the climax. 
“ If, finally, ‘right on human lips be a vicious expression,’ 
then what becomes of the rights of the Apostolic See of 
which the Popes in their briefs and allocutions constantly 
speak? What are the ‘ Catholic rights’ of which Mr. 
Brownson speaks at the close of this very article? If ‘right 
on human lips is a vicious expression,’ let Catholics learn 
henceforth not to speak of their rights, but only of their 
‘duties,’ and the Sovereign Pontiffs cease to protest that 
the ‘rights’ of their glorious throne are violated.” This 
is a grave objection, and we can only say in our defence, 
that we wrote as a Catholic, and very innocently took for 
granted that Catholic rights and the rights of the Apos- 
tolic See are, in the minds of Catholics, Divine, not human 
rights, the rights of God, and not the rights of man. ‘The 
Sovereign Pontiff, we have been taught, holds, exercises, 
de fends, the rights of the Apostolic See as the successor of 
Peter and the Vicar of our Lord Jesus C hrist, not in his 
own name, as his own inherent and indefeasible personal 
rights. Catholic rights are the rights of the Church, and 
the rights of the Church are the rights of her celestial Spouse. 
At least so Catholics believe. Is not J. V. H. a Catholic? 
If he is, will he tell us by what right he assumes that the 
rights of the Church are human rights ? ) It strikes us that 
he has something here to settle with his confessor, and to 
explain to his Catholic brethren. He must have forgotten 
himself, for we cannot suppose him to be ignorant that a 
Catholic is not at liberty to follow Ranke and Macaulay, 
and call the Church commissioned by Almighty God to 
teach and govern, in his name and by his authority, all 
men and nations in. all things pertaining to salvation, a 
human institution, to speak of her rights as human rights, 
and conclude that man has proper rights of his own, from 
the fact that she as God’s Church has rights. Her rights 
are God’s rights, and unless the question between us and the 
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Civilta Cattolica be decided against us, no doubt can be 
thrown on them. J. V. H. by resorting to this last argu- 
ment has damaged his own reasoning more perhaps than 
we have damaged it, because by it he plainly shows that 
he has either been blinded by passion, or has never begun 
to understand the subject on which he affects to speak 
as a master. 

But we have said enough, and more perhaps than was ne- 
cessary. However, we are not sorry that J. V. H.’s irritation 
has given us an opportunity to bring this great question of 
Rights and Duties before our readers again, for in our 
judgment it is the most important question of our times. 
We are not precisely ignorant of what may be adduced 
against us; we have seen in the Ami de la Religion a most 
frightful list of authorities, embracing wellnigh a catena 
of all the Fathers and Doctors of the Church in favor of the 
expression that man has rights, but we have not seen one, 
in that list or elsewhere, that asserts them clearly and une- 
quivocally in the sense in which we deny them. None of 
them seein to have taken up the question in the precise form 
that we have, and though St. ‘'homas would seem to be 
against us, inasmuch as he formally teaches that law is 
actus intellectus, it is clear to us that he proves it to be so 
only in the sense in which we concede that it is, and we 
can find authority enough in his writings to prove that it is 
also actus voluntatis. Suarez, whom since writing thus far 
we have consulted for the first time on this point, in his De 
Legibus, the standard authority on this subject, appears to 
adopt and defend our view, that law in that it is obliga- 
tory is actus voluntatis. He gives three opinions, and cer- 
tainly inclines to the third, which reconciles the other two, 
and this third opinion is the one we have defended. If we 
consider law as to its contents, or in answer to the question 
why the sovereign chooses to enact it, it is no doubt actus 
intellectus, but in that sense it is only improperly called 
law; if we consider it as obliging, or in answer to the ques- 
tion, why does it bind the subject to obedience, there is just 
as little doubt that it is actus voluntatis, for it certainly 
does not bind till the sovereign has willed it. If it did, it 
would be eternally law, and no sovereign will would be 
requisite to constitute it law. Its obligation would be in 
what it commands, not in him who commands, which no 
Catholic theologian, and none but an infidel or a Liberal 
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Christian can admit. The reason which induced some to 
hesitate about placing law in will, that is, to escape the 
doctrine, that whatever the prince or human sovereign wills 
is law, is obviated by our doctrine that the right to make 
the law is in God alone, and in human governments 
only by delegation or as a trust from him, and the force of 
the law as law is directly from him, and human govern- 
ments act only in his name, and bind their subjects only in 
so far as they have his authority. And as they never have 

his authority for any unjust acts, such acts are null and 
void from the beginning, and when they persist in them 
they abuse their trusts and forfeit their powers. As we 

ascribe the law-making power solely to God, and allow it 
to others only as his delegates, tied up by the conditions 
he annexes, there is no danger in saying that the binding 
foree of the law is derived solely “from the will of the 
sovereign. 


Art. V.— Essays on Various Subjects. By his Eminence 
CarpinaL Wiseman. London: Dolman. Baltimore: 
Murphy & Co. 1803. 3 vols. Svo. 


We are very glad to see these admirable Essays of his 
Eminence Cardinal Wi iseman, the greater part of which 
were originally published in The Dublin Review, collected 
and given to the public in these three handsomely printed 
volumes. They constitute one of the richest contributions 
that have recently been made to our English Catholic litera- 
ture. They bear to us the marks of a varied and exten- 
sive erudition, which we seldom look for out of Italy or 
Germany ; are written in a style of singular freshness ‘and 
beauty, vivacity and force, ease and dignity, which may 
well be studied as a model. 

These Essays are divided into three classes. The first, 
which fills the first volume, consists of Scriptural Essays, 
and papers designed to bring out the beauties of the Cath- 
olic ritual, of Catholic practices, and of Catholic devotions. 
The second class, making up the second volume, with the 
exception of the last article, i is entirely devoted to the High- 
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Church question, or, as it used to be called, the Oxford 
Controversy. The third class is made up of essays of a 
more miscellaneous character, — historical, artistical, arche- 
ological, and controversial; but all are subjects of great 
interest and importance to every Catholic. It is difficult 
to speak of these Essays in language which to those who 
have not carefully read them will not seem to be exagger- 
ated. ‘They are marked by great clearness of apprehension 
and expression, depth and originality of thought, a rich 
imagination, a cultivated taste, and a tender devotional 
spirit. ‘hey are in style and manner genuinely English, 
admirably adapted to the tastes and peculiarities of the 
English mind, but rigidly orthodox and even ascetic in 
their soul. We have in them great artistic beauty, high 
appreciation of the esthetic, and a strong disposition to 
press into the service of religion sensibility, taste, and im- 
agination, but we have nothing weak, morbid, or fanciful, 
and all is strong, healthy, and robust, under the regimen of 
good sense and enlightened devotion. We are pleased, de- 
lighted, charmed, as we read them, and at the same time 
enlightened, elevated, and invigorated. ‘The illustrious 
author seems to us with rare felicity to have hit the proper 
medium between the dry, formal, and stiff scholastic form, 
repulsive to all but the very devout or those very much 
interested in the subject treated, and the weak and senti- 
mental tone, affected phraseology, and literary claptraps, 
which offend us in such writers as Chateaubriand, Orisini, 
and other well-meaning but not very healthy Frenchmen, 
who seek to arrest the attention of modern society by 
their literary capers, and by means of a pious romanticism 
to cheat their readers into a weakly faith and a sickly de- 
votion, which wilt in the first hot summer’s day, and 
expire in the first autumnal frost. His Essays in style and 
manner are modern, adapted to the cultivated taste of the 
better classes of modern society, and may be commended 
as models to all our young men who aspire to make 
any valuable contributions to our Catholic literature. B 

studying them they will escape the dry and bald, the flashy 
and the sentimental, the turgid and the bombastic, the 
weak and the sickly, and, above all, the coarse and vitupera- 
tive, which some of our Catholic journalists even seem to 
delight in, and which seems to have arisen from their exces- 
sive admiration of Cobbett, whose History of the Reforma- 
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tion in England appears, strangely enough, to be regarded 
by many Catholics as a standard Catholic work. Cobbett 
wrote an idiomatic, racy, and nervous English style, but 
his spirit was coarse, pugnacious, and savage, and whoever 
undertakes to imitate him is in great danger of catching 
and exaggerating his spirit without attaining to the excel- 
lence of his English. For ourselves, we cannot read any 
thing of Cobbett, without calling to mind Peter Porcu- 
pine of Philadelphia, the Political Register, the high Tory in 
America and the Radical in England, the nominal Anglican 
but real unbeliever, who made a sort of pilgrimage to the 
grave of ‘Tom Paine at New Rochelle, for the purpose of 
translating the relics of that arch- infidel and drunken blas- 
phemer to England, although, it is said, the bones he carried 
back with him were those, not of Tom Paine, but of a 
poor old negro who had been buried in the same grave ; 
and we confess we cannot listen with patience to an 
thing he says, even when what he says is not reprehensible. 
The main facts of his History, which we are surprised to 
find the excellent Rohrbacher citing as his chief authority 
for his account of the Reformation in England, are, we 
believe, as far as they go, substantially correct, but the 
spirit that pervades the work is that of an infidel scoffer. 
We always regret to see any alliance of Catholics with 
vulgar radicals, whose proffered aid should be spurned 
rather than accepted. No good can ever come of alliances 
with those who war against society and blaspheme God. 
We are glad that his Eminence suffered himself to be 
prevailed upon to include in this collection the masterly 
papers published in The Dublin Review on the Oxford 
Controversy. ‘The Oxford movement was in its day a very 
remarkable movement, and the manner in which his Emi- 
nence met it, and followed it step by step, till most of the 
extraordinary men who commenced it were reconciled to the 
Church, is full of interest and instruction. These Essays, 
indeed, touch only a special phase of Protestantism, and by 
no means meet the general question between us and non- 
Catholics; but we can conceive nothing better adapted to 
the special purpose for which they were written. Their 
illustrious author evidently felt a deep interest in the move- 
ment and hoped much from it; he evidently had a sincere 
affection for the men engaged in it, and was most anxious 
to conciliate their good-will to the Church. He formed a 
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very high estimate of their learning, their ability, their sin- 
cerity, and their honesty of purpose, but he made no con- 
cessions to them, and while he treated them with genuine 
courtesy, and cheerfully gave them credit for their good in- 
tentions, he met their errors with uncompromising firmness, 
and refuted them in a calm, dignified, and manly manner. 
There is, however, running through these remarkable Es- 
says, a gentleness, a sweetness, an affectionateness, which 
we greatly admire, and would wish to see far more common 
in our controversial writings. 

We cannot read these Essays on the Oxford Contro- 
versy without something like envy of their illustrious au- 
thor, — not, of course, for his talents, his genius, his erudi- 
tion, his courteous manner, and his graceful and dignified 
style, for these are far above our humble aspirations, but 
for his public, for the men he had to refute, and to bring 
within the pale of the truth. He had a great and impor- 
tant movement setting towards the Church to deal with, 
conducted by men of mistaken views indeed, advocating 
in itself considered an absurd and ridiculous theory, but 
sincere, honest, and loyal, well-bred, cultivated, eminent for 
their abilities and learning, who were too much in earnest 
to be cavillers, numerous enough to make it an object to 
address them specially, and respectable enough to enable 
one to address them in gentle and hopeful terms. ‘To one 
who understood the Oxford movement, and knew some- 
thing of the men engaged in it, there was much of interest 
and promise. One could so treat these men as to refute 
their errors and retain their respect, and even secure their 
affection. Some such there no doubt are in our own 
country, but their number is small, and they scarcely ripple 
the surface of the main current of Protestant life. They 
bear too small a proportion to our whole population to be 
made much account of in our public controversies. ‘They 
do not succeed in determining the form which the contro- 
versy between us and non-Catholics must take, and we 
can avail ourselves of none of their concessions. The 
great mass of our Protestants are simply non-Catholics, 
and we are obliged to discuss the question with them 
very much as if we were discussing it with Gentiles, and 
with Gentiles engrossed with their foul superstitions, or 
laughing at their gods, light and flippant, and apparently 
incapable of treating any “religious questions with serious- 
ness and candor. 
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Protestantism here refuses to meet the Catholic question 
either on the field of erudition or on that of reason and 
common sense. It refuses to discuss it in a form in which 
it can be brought to an issue. We have conducted our 
Review as a Catholic Review now for full nine years, 
and have during all that time been publishing quarterly 
elaborate essays on the most momentous subjects that can 
engage the mind or the heart of man, and during all this 
long period in only one single instance have we obtained 
a response from a Protestant author who seemed serious, 
and to be governed by honesty and sincerity of purpose. 
The answers which Protestantism has had to ofler to us 
have been some worn-out sophisms too puerile to be urged 
by any grave reasoner, palpable misstatements of what 
we maintain, newspaper squibs, and pointless jokes about 
our alleged frequent changes of opinion when a Protes- 
tant. And to Catholics at large she replies with literary 
forgeries, falsifications of history, unsupporte -d assumptions, 
the filthy lectures of a Leahey and a Giustiniani, the decla- 
mations of noisy demagogues, the ribaldry and_ tirades 
against our clergy and our religious of a Gavazzi, all 
brought forward in that loose and. disjointed manner, that 
no human patience can work it into a shape that admits of 
a reply, and all supported by no authority but the ignorance 
and prejudices of the multitude. It renews against us the 
policy of Voltaire and his associates against Christianity. 
“ Lie, lie boldly, lie stoutly, lie constantly; some of it will 
stick.” Regular controversy is thus out of the question, 
and we have no opportunity to display, if we had them, 
those traits of gentleness and consideration for our “ sepa- 
rated brethren” that we so much admire in Cardinal Wise- 
man’s Essays. ‘The only thing we can do is to plant our- 
selves on our rights as Catholics, and continue our attacks 
on Protestantism, not asa form of heresy so much as a 
form of gentilism. ‘This seems harsh and uncourteous, 
nay, as some say, unc haritable ; but we can do no other- 
wise, till we have compelled Protestantism to become se- 
rious, and to enter earnestly and gravely on her defence. 
The mode of address we are obliged to adopt in order to 
make any impression on the mass of our countrymen is by 
no means that most agreeable to Catholic feeling, but it is 
here and now necessary, for all except a small minority, 
who are lost in the multitude of non-Catholics. 
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The questions to be discussed in different times and 
places are different, and the Catholic controversialist must 
meet them in the form in which they come up in his 
own time and place. His Eminence met them as the 
needed to be met in England from 1836 to 1844, and has 
written what is necessary at all times and places to meet 
that form of Protestantism assumed by the ‘Tractarians ; 
and nothing can be better adapted to the wants of those 
who still adhere to it in our owncountry. But the contro- 
versy with High-Churchism is ended in England, and a 
very different class of questions there have now to be met, 
in reality the same that we have had to meet here from the 
first. It is there no longer a question of dogma, of forms, 
or of ecclesiastical policy, but is first a question of politics, 
and afterwards a question between religion and no relig- 
ion, Christianity and heathenism. His Eminence has set- 
tled the question as to High-Churchism, and shown that 
every High-Churchman denies the Catholic Church only at 
the expense either of his conscience or of his logic. Fright- 
ened by his success in argument, Protestantism calls upon 
the civil authority for assistance, and, after her old instincts, 
seeks to entrammel and restrain by force what she is impo- 
tent to check by reason. It is probably too late to do 
more by force than to vex and annoy, and soon Protes- 
tantism must take a new ground of defence. 

This new ground, if new it is, is ‘already beginning to 
be assumed amongst us, and will soon be assumed in 
Great Britain; for such is the intimate relation of the two 
countries that the opinions of each act and react on the 
other with surprising rapidity. As yet, here as in England 
we are opposed principally in the name of civil and relig- 
ious liberty; but this sort of opposition, when liberty is 
understood in its proper sense, is too ridiculous to continue 
for any great length of time, and must soon be abandoned. 
The new ground of defence Protestantism is to assume is 
one we are very glad to see making its appearance. ‘The 
attacks we and others have made on the sects, though 
made without hope and as if beating the air, are begin- 
ning to tell, and we see in various quarters the concession 
made, that, if it be admitted that Christ founded a Church 
at all, we must accept the Catholic Church, and therefore, 
to escape going to Rome, it must be stoutly denied that 
our Lord founded any Church, or instituted any ministry 
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of his word. This is what Evangelical Protestantism is 
now undertaking to prove, and the question now comes 
up, as simply a question between Catholicity and no 
church, — the very form in which it always presented itself 
to our own mind. How men of common sense and com- 
mon honesty could reject the Catholic communion, and 
still contend that our Lord instituted a ministry or founded 
a Church, was to us as great a puzzle when we were a 
Protestant as it is now. ‘To us it always seemed that 
Protestantism in its very essence was the rejection of every 
church and every sacerdotal principle. We had hardly 
commenced our career as a Protestant minister, before we 
began preaching against every thing that implied a church, 
on the very ground that, if we admitted a single church 
idea, we must, if consistent, go back to Mother Church. 
The thing seemed to us as plain as that two and two make 
four. Hence the ‘Tractarian movement was one with 
which we could not sympathize, and the sincerity and 
honesty of the T'ractarians seemed to us most difficult to 
be believed, and we could believe in them only on the 
ground of the perversion of the English mind which had 
resulted from its long study to find a via media between 
truth and falsehood. How a ‘T'ractarian could honestly 
admit so much and not admit more, could say two and 
two, and refuse to add — make four, we could not under- 
stand, and we should never have understood it had we not 
become a Catholic. But all our Protestant sects are in 
reality, though not so glaringly, as inconsistent, as illogi- 
cal, as High-Church Anglicans. 

The discomfiture of the High-Church party has finally 
opened the eyes of a large number of Protestants, and 
compelled Protestantism to abandon all pretensions to be 
a church and to fall back on no-churchism. But it will be 
discomfited on this ground also, for if any thing is certain 
in Christianity, it is that our Lord did establish a Church 
and instituted an external ministry of his word. This was 
proved to complete demonstration in an article republished 
in our Essays and Reviews, entitled The Church against No- 
church. Protestantism must then fall back on the ground 
of “ no external authoritative revelation,” a ground already 
assumed by the modern spiritualists, the more advanced 
party of Protestants, and shown to be untenable in the first 
article in our present number. Discomfited on this ground, 
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it must and will fall back on the ground of no religion, and 
on this ground the great battle between Catholics and 
Protestants in the United Kingdom and the United States 
will have to be fought. All the engagements previously 
are only preliminary skirmishes, and really decide noth- 
ing. But though we see this very clearly, and can have no 
doubt whither Protestantism is ‘tending, there is little to 
be gained by anticipating its developments. We must 
follow it step by step, and meet it on each new ground, as 
it assumes it, only too thankful to find it assuming any 
ground at all. The great difficulty in dealing with Prot- 
estants is and always has been in making them understand 
their own Protestantism. They do not understand, they 
have never understood it, and they never fairly accept 
either its principles or its consequences. ‘They never will 
till driven to do so by their own experience. But the pres- 
sure from without and from within is every day increasing, 
and they find it less and less satisfactory and availing to 
continue their old practice of saying yes and no in the 
same breath to one and the same proposition. ‘They must 
erelong make up their minds to say either the one or the 
other only, either to abandon Protestantism or else to ac- 
cept and abide by it in its essential principles and its logi- 
cal consequences. In the mean time, though we cannot 
expect to gain over the main body of Protestants, we must 
meet each phase of the movement as it is developed, each 
special controversy as it arises, and if we meet it fairly, 
wisely, firmly, with the uncompromising yet gentle and 
hopetul spirit of our religion, we hope to reap at each suc- 
cessive stage a rich harvest of such as are to be saved. 

His Eminence has never, any more than we, supposed 
that all Protestantism is concentrated in High-Churchism, 
and that the great body of Protestants will consent to 
accept the issue between it and the Church. He of course 
regarded it and treated it as a special question, and as a 
special question, though a very interesting and important 
one, he has treated it so as to leave us nothing to desire. 
Wherever the controversy with High- Churchism is not 
out of date, his Essays offer us the best models and afford 
us all the assistance we need. They are worthy of the 
serious consideration of the Catholicizing party among 
Protestants everywhere, though not especially adapted to 
the form which the question assumes out of the Anglican 
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Church. But nowhere is the question his Eminence has 
discussed the only question of the day. We have other 
controversies than that with High-Churchmen, and ques- 
tions to be solved which but few among us have stud- 
ied thoroughly and completely mastered, although we 
have of course in our Church and her teaching the prin- 
ciple of their solution. But if we have the principle, we 
do not always understand its application, and to under- 
stand its application we must understand well our own 
times. We must not look only at the surface of things, 
and take them as they may present themselves at first sight. 
Error has a genetic history as well as truth, only the gene- 
sis of error is negative, and that of truth is affirmative. 
Error is never pure; it is always a mixture of truth and 
falsehood ; the truth it holds tends alw ays to eliminate the 
falsehood "and become pure truth, and the falsehood tends 
always to eliminate the truth and become pure falsehood. 
‘This double process of elimination is always going on in 
the bosom of Protestantism, and explains, as we have else- 
where shown, its tendency on the one hand to a return to 
the Church, and on the other hand to absolute unbelief. 
But in all parties starting with an error, the great body 
always adhere to the false, and aid in carrying on the elimi- 
nation of truth. ‘The great majority of Protestants are here 
and everywhere more wedded to their Protestantism in 
what it has that is infidel, than in what it has that is coinci- 
dent with Christianity. Hence they are more ready to carry 
on the work of eliminating and reje cting the truth hitherto 
retained, than they are the elimination and rejection of the 
falsehood adopted by the Reformers. The sects are by 
their errors thrown back on corrupt human nature, fallen 
anew under the dominion of Satan; and corrupt human 
nature under his dominion is open to every illusion, and is 
sure to mistake falsehood for truth. It is thus we see in the 
mass of the Protestant world the false principles of the Re- 
formers becoming every day more and more exelusive, and 
developing more “and more ‘distinetly their legitimate conse- 
quences. ‘The same human nature which led the Reform- 
ers to adopt their false principles, we must remember, is 
also in ourselves, and in us, though it may be restrained by 
grace, and effectually resisted by constant vigilance and 
prayer, it is never annihilated. The greatest saint, who 
has led a life of the highest and truest s a may fall 
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at the last moment, and be lost for ever. Hence it is that 
errors in a subtle form, not directly and immediately op- 
posed to faith, so disguised as not to alarm the true believer, 
have a perpetual tendency to make their way, from the 
non-Catholic world without, among Catholics themselves 
to the undermining at first of their | piety, their virtue, and 
finally of their faith. 

Protestantism has developed its denial of authority till 
it has become completely revolutionary, and its doctrine of 
individual independence till social order and society itself 
are threatened with utter dissolution. The error with 
Protestants began in the religious order, and was direct- 
ed solely against the Church; but it subsequently passed 
into the political and social order, and is now passing 
into the domestic circle. But under its political and 
social character it found its way in the last century among 
the Catholic populations of Europe, and it is now no un- 
common thing to find Catholics who are thoroughly Prot- 
estant, that is, thoroughly atheistic, in their political and 
social doctrines and tendencies. It is in this fact that the 
revolutionism or the radicalism of our age finds its chief 
support; and it is worthy of note that the war against 
political authority, social order, and religion is carried on 
to-day almost exclusively under the lead ‘of apostate Cath- 
olics. ‘The most influential and depraved radicals that the 
convulsions of Europe have thrown into the United States, 
as well as the most violent and energetic Antipopery lec- 
turers, are almost without exception apostates from the 
Church. Without these apostates, Protestantism could no 
longer hold up its head. 

These apostates are of course all infidels, at least men 
who have lost all respect for religion, who have made up 
their minds to live and die for this world alone. They 
despair of heaven and they welcome hell. 'They conse- 
quently give to their Protestant followers their own charac- 
ter and animate them by their own spirit. Caring nothing 
themselves for doctrine or morals, animated solely by love 
of the world on the one hand, which they call patriotism, 
and by hatred of the Church on the other, which they call 
liberty, they make war against us professedly in the name 
of liberty and patriotism, but really in hatred of all restraint, 
and in devotion to the world, the flesh, and the Devil. 
Aud this is the form in which we have to meet the ques- 
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tion of religion or no religion. At bottom it is, as we so 
often say, the old question between the flesh and the spirit, 
the Church and the world, Christianity and heathenism. 

It seems to us, therefore, that our great work at present 
is to be for those within rather than for those without; and 
looking to the whole of Christendom, it consists precisely 
in bringing the faithful themselves to see and understand 
the great “principles of our religion in their application 
to the great radical, socialistic, and revolutionary move- 
ments of our age. Past ages have shown the distinction 
between the temporal and spiritual, and even the union of 
the two as external governments; we are called upon to 
go astep deeper, and show the unity of all power in its 
origin and principle, and that in a deep internal sense the 
assertion of the independence of the temporal is virtual 
atheism. We must not revive the theocratic form of soci- 
ety or of government, but reassert the truth that was em- 
bodied in that form, and make it familiar again to the 
minds and hearts of the faithful. It is only as we weed out 
all radicalism, socialism, and revolutionism from our own 
minds, and comprehend that they are damnable errors, and 
incompatible with religion, the teachings and the spirit of 
the Church, that we can place ourselves in a position to 
carry on successfully the controversy demanded by our age. 

In this work we can obtain less assistance from the great 
controversialists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries than in almost any other, because the questions in the 
form we have to meet them are modern. Bellarmine, Sua- 
rez, the brothers Wallenbruch, Bossuet, and the noble old 
English Jesuit Fathers, who did their work so well in 
their day, cannot serve us here, except so far as the enun- 
ciation of principle is concerned. Nor can we be much 
profited in this work even by the medieval divines, or 
by those learned and enthusiastic writers in our own day, 
who are so nobly repairing the injustice so long and so 
generally done to the Middle Ages by Protestant, and to 
some extent even by Catholic historians; for the questions 
of our times were seldom mooted in those ages, and when 
they were, as in the fourteenth century they began to be, 
they were summarily disposed of by authority, not by die 
cussion. ‘The Middle Ages had much to be admired and 
honored, but they have passed away, probably never to re- 
turn. We are not to look to them for our models, nor for 
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our ideal of a Christian society. The world was baptized 
then, but it was far enough from ceasing to be the world. 
The notion which some entertain, that the Church in those 
ages had organized society to her own wishes, and that we 
must take the state of things which then obtained as the 
ideal we are to strive to realize, is one we cannot accept. 
We like on this point some remarks of Count Franz de 
Champagny, which we trust he will permit us the liberty 
to quote: — 


* We are accustomed in our times, in consequence of a reaction 
fully justified by the injustice of the last century, to seek the per- 
fection of Christian life and Christian works exclusively in the 
Middle Ages. We can no longer comprehend a Christian hero 
unless he has across on his breast ; Christian prayer seems almost 
impossib's elsewhere than under Gothic ogives. The Middle Age, 
or more strictly, the thirteenth century, is supposed to have been 
the grandest epoch of the Church, her apogee, her moral era, be- 
fore which there had been only a laborious infancy, and since 
which there has been only a rapid decline. 

** 1 do not believe, I avow it, either in this maturity so tardy, or 
in this decline so rapid. ‘The thirteenth century, great and glori- 
ous as it was for Christianity, does not appear to me to have been 
her only epoch of glory. Irender it justice and admiration ; 1 do 
not think that | owe it an exclusive worship. I bow with reverence 
before the genius of a St. Thomas or a St. Anselm, without 
believing myself for that obliged to treat St. Augustine, St. Basil, 
St. Chrysostom, as pagans. I meditate in admiration and prayer 
under the magnificent ogives of the thirteenth century, without for- 
getting, however, those Romanesque churches of preceding centu- 
ries which the taste of our age still neglects, without ceasing to 
love and respect those venerable basilicas of the city of Rome, 
marked still with the seal of the early Christian times. [ recur with 
a loving curiosity to the natural and devout paintings of the Middle 
Ages, but | comprehend and appreciate none the less those paint- 
ings so beautiful of the Catacombs, where art, Grecian in its form, 
is “already thoroughly Christian in its thought. I sacrifice not one 
Christian epoch to another, and above all do I refuse to admit that 
Christianity had in the thirteenth century, or in any other century, 
reached a culminating point, to the height of which it could never 
before attain, and after which it could do nothing but descend. 

“T go even further; when | study our age, it seems to me 
that the first ages of the emancipated Christian Church are those 
which it is the most useful to be recalled to our memories. We 
are no longer in the conditions of the Middle Ages. That infancy of 
Christian Europe, that uncivilized state of new peoples, against 
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which the Church struggled laboriously and gloriously, has had 
its day. We are an adult, too adult society, and if there is in 
the past any thing that we should remember, it is the attitude of 
the Church, in face of a society whose infancy, as ours, had long 
since passed away, and which suffered, as we ‘suffer, from the ex- 
cesses and vices, not from the want, of civilization. We are 
by our manners, unhappily perhaps, the Romans of Constantine, 
rather than the Franks of Clovis; and the Fathers of the Church 
who lived in the fourth and fifth centuries have written what is 
better adapted to our age, than the legendaries and scholastics of 
those centuries which are called, a little too absolute ly, the ages of 


faith.” * 


We are much nearer in our manners, our moral habits, 
and our modes of thought, to the Romans under the earlier 
Christian emperors, than we are to our ancestors of the 
Middle Ages, and modern society, especially in our own 
country, is far more Roman than feudal. We live, too, all 
through Christendom, in an old and crumbling society, and 
our vices and errors are those of the Roman Empire, from 
Constantine to Augustulus, rather than those of the Middle 
Ages. In the study of dogma, of morals, in seeking sys- 
tematic arrangen ment, precision of thought, and exactness 
of expression, we must undoubtedly give our days and 
nights to the great medieval doctors, but i in studying how 
to deal with a civilization in its decrepitude, with a society 
that crumbles around us, how to meet the errors which 
spring from pride, refinement, excess, and sordid worldli- 
ness, we must leap over the Middle Ages and make our- 
selves masters of the great writers of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, and of the history of the Roman world from the 
time the Church emerged from the Catacombs to the down- 
fall of the Western Empire. ‘The ante-Nicene period has 
been studied with a great deal of care and success, as has 
lately been the period from the barbarian canqnets to the 
revival of the classics in the fifteenth century; but the 
fourth and fifth centuries —so rich in the great. names of 
the Church, so remarkable for Christian activity and benefi- 
cence, for the new character given to legislation, and the 
new efforts for social amelioration, and so disastrous by 
Arian astuteness, tyranny, and persecution, and by the 
venality and corruption “of placemen, the insupportable 


* Revue Contemporaine, Tome VIII. pp. 5, 6. 
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burdens imposed upon property, and barbarian invasions and 
conquests —are, alter all, only imperfectly known, and have 
seldom been consulted for the lessons they afford applica- 
ble to our ownage. We do not know a single intellectual, 
moral, or social question which comes up to day, that was 
not raised and solved during those centuries ; if not in the 
precise form in which we have to meet it, at least the 
same in substance. When you read St. Chrysostom, you 
feel that you are reading a contemporary author, and the 
question “discussed by St. Augustine in his De Civitate 
Dei is really the great question we have to discuss to-day. 
The non- -Catholies of his time declared the decay and fall 
of the Empire were owing to the introduction and spread 
of Christianity, and the non-Catholies of to-day tell us the 
decline of Spain and Portugal and the Italian republics 
from their former grandeur is owing to Catholicity. In the 
time of St. Augustine they charge rd to the Church the po- 
litical and soci ial evils endured, and they charge the polit- 
ical and social evils of our times to the same cause. ‘I'hen 
and now the real charge against our religion is, that she does 
not save the world from temporal ills, or create a paradise 
on earth. It is in the name of the world, at both epochs, 
that she is arraigned. ‘To the great F: athers of that epoch 
we must then recur for instruction as to the best mode of 
dealing with our own. 

But we have no space to develop this subject as we 
could wish, and we must content ourselves with the few 
hints we have thrown out. We think the fourth and fifth 
centuries will help us to understand our own times far better 
than the twelfth and thirteenth, and we are sure that the 
first want of our Catholic controversialists is to understand 
the real character of the present age. We do not in say- 
ing this imply any want of this understanding on the part 
of his Eminence; indeed, his Essays prove that he does 
understand both his age ‘and country. We only say that 
the High-Church controversy is a specialty, and by no 
means the great controversy of our times. We, however, 
cannot conclude without expressing our deep gratitude to 
the illustrious author for the pleasure and the profit we 
have derived from his admirable Essays. We only wish 
there were more of them; and long may he live to in- 
struct and edify the faithful, to refute heresy, and to ele- 
vate the tone of Catholicity, both in his own country and 
in ours. 
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Arr. VI.—LITERARY NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


1. A History of England from the Invasion of the Romans to the Accession 
of William and Mary, in 1688. By Joun Linearp, D. D. From the 
last revised London Edition, in Thirteen Volumes. Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson, & Co. 1853. Vols. I.-Il. 16mo. 


Tue publishers fall into a mistake when they tell us in their first vol- 
ume that they print from the last London edition, for they print from the 
plates of the edition of 1837-39. In the Preface to their second volume, 
however, they tell us that they have incorporated into their edition all 
the important additions, which are very numerous, made by Dr. Lingard 
in the fifth and last London edition, in ten volumes octavo, which was 
published in 1849-50. How far they keep their promise we are unable 
to say, for we have not collated the two editions to any considerable ex- 
tent; but if they keep their promise, it is all that we ask. We are tena- 
cious of the rights of authors, and insist that their works shall be repub- 
lished with their latest improvements, additions, or alterations. 

We are very glad to see this work republished by so enterprising a 
house as that of Messrs. Phillips, Sampson, & Co., for there can be no 
doubt that it is the best and the least inaccurate History of England that 
we have or are likely to have for some time to come. ‘The author was a 
Catholic priest, and in this work did much to correct the falsifications 
which noa-Catholic writers had introduced into English history. He 
effected by it for the cause of truth at the time when he wrote perhaps 
more than he would have done had he written in a more thoroughgoing 
Catholic spirit. If he had been more rigidly Catholic, he would have had 
only Catholic readers, and would have exerted little influence on Protes- 
tant scholars. Nevertheless, let no one imagine that in this work he has 
a Catholic History of England. It is a learned work, it is written from the 
original documents, with honest intentions and rare critical sagacity ; but 
it is not written from the Catholic point of view. The author writes as a 
disciple of the lowest Gallican school, and gives to his history from begin- 
ning to end a coloring extremely offensive to a genuine whole-hearted 
Papist, who is deeply impressed with the fact that our Lord founded his 
Church on Peter. He writes, too, with a cold and half-sceptical spirit. 
He never warms, he never glows, never kindles with any enthusiasm, — 
he has no mellowness, and seems to grudge every concession he makes to 
the pious belief of his Catholic ancestors. He is the most thoroughgoing 
Knglishman that we have ever read, and while his writings tend to make 
Protestants more favorable to the Church, they not unfrequently tend to 
damp the fervor and extinguish the love of the young and ingenuous 
Catholic. A dear friend of our own to whom we gave a copy of it found 
it almost shaking his faith in Catholicity. It certainly presents the Church 
in a most unamiable light to the ordinary reader. 

We know this is severe criticism, but it is honest criticism, and, with- 
out meaning to question the good faith of the author, we must say that we 
think he has sought the ears of Protestants at the expense of the hearts 
of Catholies. No history can be true, can give a true account of facts in 
their real order and significance, that is not written from the Catholic point 
of view ; for save on the supposition of the truth of Catholicity, all history 
is fable, is unintelligible, all its facts are disconnected, a chaos, without 
order, sequence, or meaning. He who fancies that he can be impartial 
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without assuming the truth of Catholicity, falls at the very outset into the 
grossest partiality ; for he takes sides with the non-Catholics, and assumes 
a position from which he can obtain only a partial view of the facts and 
events he has to narrate. Dr. Lingard intended to be impartial, but he 
never understood either the meaning or the conditions of historical impar- 
tiality, and has throughout been partial to the enemies of his religion. 
Catholicity is never a party ; it is impartiality itself. Nothing can be less 
impartial than to treat it as a party, and to attempt to hold the balance be- 
tween it and non-Catholicity. We wish our historians could once under- 
stand this; we might then hope to have real history written. 

Nevertheless, we are pleased to see this History republished amongst us, 
for although not by any means what a History of England should be, it is, 
in comparison with any thing else we have, a most excellent one. It 
is infinitely superior to Hume, and there is no comparison between it and 
Macaulay’s romance. Without the history of England our own is unin- 
telligible, and the history of that country must always be studied as the 
introduction to our own. Whoever has not access to the original monu- 
ments, or lacks the leisure or the ability to study them, will find Dr. Lin- 
gard’s work the best work that he can consult. We will only add the 
caution to the Catholic reader, that he must not take it either in spirit or 
tendency as a Catholic work, and that he must in reading it be always on 
his guard against the author's Gallicanism, Whiggism, and ultra-nation- 
alism. 


2. A General Introduction to the Sacred Scripturcs, in a Series of Disser- 
tations, Critical, Hermeneutical, and Historical. By the Rev. Joserx 
Dixon, D. D., Professor of Sacred Scripture and Hebrew in the Royal 
College of St. Patrick, Maynooth ; now Archbishop of Armagh, and 
Primate of All Ireland. Two volumes in one. First American, care- 
fully revised, from the Dublin Edition. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 
1853. 8vo. pp. 246 and 271. 


We are not qualified to judge of works of this sort, not precisely be- 
cause we have never had any acquaintance with the branch of literature 
to which they belong, but because we have for many years almost entirely 
neglected it, and really do not know its present state among the learned. 
Sacred literature has been cultivated latterly very extensively in Germany, 
and elsewhere, and we do not know but it may during the last twenty 
years have received some important additions and undergone some im- 
portant modifications, How far or how accurately the work of Dr. Dixon 
represents the present state of learning on the subject he treats, we are 
unable to say. It does not strike us as adding much to what was pre- 
viously known to those who had devoted themselves to sacred literature ; 
but it is evidently a work of solid learning, marked by good sense and 
sound judgment, and we are sure that itis by far the best work of the 
kind to be found in our language. It is certainly a valuable general intro- 
duction to the study of the Sacred Serijtures, if not for the more advanced 
scholars, at least fur our seminaries and the general reader. It is, so far 
as our language is concerned, a most important contribution to sacred lit- 
erature. We welcome it, as we do the excellent Biblical writings of the 
learned Archbishop of Baltimore, most heartily, not only for its positive 
merits, but for the new spring it will give in our mother country and 
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among ourselves to sacred literature, which has for a long time been too 
much neglected. We thank the most reverend author for his work, and 
we thank also Messrs. Murphy & Co. for their very neat and convenient 
American edition of it. 


3. The Cloister Life of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, By Wiu.u1am 
Stirtinc. From the Second London Edition. Boston: Crosby, Nich- 
ols, & Co, 1853. 12mo. pp. 322. 


Tue literary execution of this work deserves very high praise. It is the 
production of a cultivated taste and an accomplished pen. It bears, so 
far as the cloister life of Charles the Fifth is concerned, all the marks of 
historical truth, and is extremely valuable as exploding the many fables 
which Robertson and others have rendered current in English literature 
concerning that retirement of the Emperor. It gives us some facts which 
we were glad to learn, especially that Charles regretted before he died 
the quasi protection he had given to Luther and his brood in Germany. 
Had he been half as much in earnest to discharge his duty as protector of 
the Church as he was to extend and consolidate his power as Emperor, 
the subsequent history of Europe had been very different from what it 
is. Charles may have been a great man, but we confess we have very 
little respect for his memory, and we have no patience with the hypocrisy 
that put the Church in Spain into mourning for the Pope, while his own 
troops held him imprisoned and were plundering Rome for nine months. 
He was sworn as Emperor to protect the Church, especially the Church 
of Rome, and the Church suffered more from him than she has ever suf- 
fered from any single barbarian, infidel, or heretical prince. As a Catholic, 
we have no reverence for his memory. He was not the man for his times. 

Mr. Stirling is a Protestant, and writes as a Protestant. We do not 
think he means to be unfair, or offensive to Catholies, but he cannot make 
an allusion to our religion without offering us a gratuitous insult. His 
work from beginning to end is full of Protestant cant. without his being at 
all aware of it. We would suggest to him the propriety of stopping now 
and then, and asking himself what he means by the words “ bigotry ’’ and 
‘* superstition,’ and kindred terms, and of making himself acquainted with 
the real history of the Papacy before he undertakes to pronounce a judg- 
ment on its policy. Before he judges the Church as a human institution 
and applies to her the reasoning which would be proper enough if she 
were only a human institution, he would do well to establish the fact that 
she is human, and not divine. There is very little reason or wit in adopt- 
ing a theory which has and can have no foundation with regard to the 
Church, and then explaining all the phenomena of her history by it. Be 
certain that your theory is true and undeniable before you undertake to 
use it. 


4. Hymns of the Church; The Nativity, and other Poems. By the 
Rev. M. A. Wattace. Portland: Sanborn & Carter. 1853. 12mo. 
pp. 321. 


Tue “ Hymns of the Church,”” which give the general title to this 
not unhandsomely printed volume, fill just eight pages ; ‘* The Nativity,” 
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fills twelve pages; the ‘‘ other Poems ’’ make up the rest of the volume, 
and consist of several pieces entitled Wild Scenes in the West, that is, in 
Nova Scotia, Men and Things, St. John, a Sacred Drama, Occasional 
Pieces, some sacred, some profane, Odes of Horace, Virgil’s Pastorals, 
the Cathemerinon from St. Prudentius, and Emanuel, the Virgin-Born, 
modified from the Latin of Sannazar, an Italian poet of the six- 
teenth century. Of the merits of such a medley of Christianity and 
heathenism it is not easy to speak favorably. The author is undoubtedly 
a passable versifier, and may be a very deserving priest, but we do 
not think that he was born to be a poet. He hints in his Preface that 
his pieces will be approved or condemned by the reader according as he 
is or is not a Catholic; we think he will find as severe critics among 
Catholics as he will among non-Catholics. We do not discover much 
Catholicity in the Odes of Horace, or in the Corydon and Alexis of 
Virgil, and we certainly do not recognize it as an article of faith to regard 
as Catholic whatever trash a Catholic may choose to write. Catholic lit- 
erature in its poetic department is not so poor as to make us thankful for 
such small favors as we have here. Sannazar wasa poet, but he wrote in 
the abominable taste of the sixteenth century, which substituted Di im- 
mortales for Holy Trinity, and Sanctus Zephyrus for Holy Ghost,—a 
taste which we have no wish to see revived, and which, happily, it is no 
longer possible to revive. The translation of the Cathemerinon of St. Pru- 
dentius we should gladly accept, if not mixed up in a volume with the 
Epicureanism of Horace and the heathenism of Virgil's Bucolics. But 
we have no wish to treat the author or the translator with critical severity ; 
we only say that his mixture of sacred and profane is as offensive to good 
taste as it is to piety, and that his pretensions to be a Catholic poet, as 
set forth in his Preface, provoke our protest. We cannot accept his vol- 
ume as a specimen of what genius can do when under the inspiration and 
guidance of our holy religion. We are jealous of the honor of Catholic 
literature, and a Catholic who cannot sing better than a pagan or a heretic 

may as well confine himself to praying and giving of thanks, and not at- 
tempt to sing at all. He can save his soul, though he be no poet. 


5. St. Joseph’s Manual, containing a Selection of Prayers, for Public and 
Private Devotion; with a Bricf Exposition of the Catholic Religion. 
Compiled from Approved Sources. Boston: Donahoe. 1853. 24mo. 
pp- 696. 


Our publishers wish to have each a prayer-book of their own. Messrs. 
Murphy & Co. have St. Vincent’s Manual; Messrs. Dunigan & Brother 
publish The Ursuline Manual, Messrs. Sadlier & Co. The Golden Manual, 
and Mr. Donahoe has now issued a new compilation under the title of S¢. 
Joseph's Manual. They are all excellent manuals, but, as tastes differ, 
some will prefer one and some another. We shall not attempt to draw 
any comparison between them, or to give the preference to one over 
another of them. We do not pretend that the one before us is superior 
to many others, but, as far as we have examined it, we are much pleased 
with its contents and arrangement. The various devotions appear to be 
selected with taste and judgment, and we have no doubt that it will be an 
especial favorite with a large class of our Catholic population. It is pre- 
ceded by a brief, but a very valuable, exposition of the Catholic religion, 
and it contains the Hymns for Vespers throughout the year. 
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6. Des Etudes Classiques et Etudes Professionnelles. Par Arstne Ca- 
Hour, S.J. Seconde Edition, publiée par le Comité de l’Enseignment 
libre, sans le Présidence de M. le Comte Malé. A Paris. Chez 
Mme. Ve Poussielgue-Rusand, Editeur. 1853. S8vo. pp. 302. 


WE are indebted to the learned author for a copy of this valuable work. 
We have read it with a good deal of interest, but we have now no room 
to speak of it according to its merits. Its subject is one which we have 
already discussed @ propos of the Ver Rongeur of the Abbé Gaume, but 
we hope to be able to return to it in a future number, and to discuss it 
at some length in connection with the educational movements going on in 
our own country and in Europe. 


Lod 


7. Witchcraft: a Tragedy in Five Acts. By Cornetius Matuews. Lon- 
don: Bogue. 1852. 


Tus Tragedy is by one of our countrymen ; but our attention was first 
called to it by a pretended translation of it in the Revue Contemporaine by 
M. Philander Chasles, who appears to do the reviewing of English and 
American books for the instruction and delectation of French human- 
ity. As we read it in the French translation, we could make very little of 
it, and were utterly unable to recognize in it a single trait of our old Puri- 
tan society, or of far-famed ‘‘ Salem Witchcraft.’”’ We could see in it 
nothing of Mr. Mathews, who possesses in a certain line no mean abilities, 
is in many respects a worthy rival of Dickens, and in some his superior, 
and we wondered what folly he had been committing. We were there- 
fore led to examine the work in our mother tongue, and we find it as un- 
like M. Philander Chasles’s work, as the Henriade is unlike the Paradise 
Lost. Mr. Mathews’s Tragedy is really a spirited work, the production 
of intellect and poetical genius, and one of which as an American we are 
far from being ashamed. We hope M. Philander Chasles will attempt 
to do no more English works into French, and recommend him to learn 
English before he undertakes again to criticize, either favorably or unfavor- 
ably, our literature. 


8. On Fashions. From the French of Fatruer Boones, S. J. Balti- 
more : Murphy & Co. 1853. 


Tuts is a small book, but it has a great spirit, and is one which we rec- 
ommend all parents to read and study, and all fashionable people to 
commit to memory. It is painful to reflect how many souls are ruined by 
what passes for fashionable dress, or what is more properly denominated 
undress. 


9. Happy Nights at Hazel Nook; or Cottage Stories. By Harriet 
Fartey. Boston: Dayton & Wentworth. 1854. 16mo. pp. 256. 


Tus is intended as a gift-book for the Christmas holidays, and is 
handsomely printed and illustrated. Some of the designs are very meri- 
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torious, though the execution is not as good as they deserve. The author 
is not a Catholic, but her stories are very prettily told, are quite interest- 
ing, and as unobjectionable as any thing that we can expect from a non- 
Catholic source. She is a very estimable lady, and is well known to the 
public by the Lowell Offering, which she edited for several years with so 
much credit to herself. We have no doubt that her Happy Nights, 
written in a cheerful and amiable spirit, will be a favorite with the young 
folks, . 


10. Discourses and Essays on Theological and Speculative Topics. By Rev. 
Stepuen Faruey. Boston: Farley. 1851. 12mo,_ pp. 400. 


Tuis is a Unitarian work, and therefore one which we can in no sense 
approve ; but it is one of the ablest works that has recently issued from 
the Unitarian press, and ought to be a great favorite with the Unitarians. 
We apprehend, however, that it is tov serious and too intellectual for their 
taste. Its author-was not educated under the influence of Unitarianism, 
and had an intellectual culture that is never to be looked for in those who 
are brought up Unitarians. 7 ; 


11. Red Brook; or Who ’ll buy my Water-cresses? By Francis For- 
RESTER, Esq. Boston: Rand. 1853. 


A very pretty little story, with a fine pagan moral, smacking slightly 
of the Temperance humbug, but as good as modern paganism can be ex- 
pected to produce. 


12. The Southern Quarterly Review. Charleston: Walker & Burke. 
July, 1853. 


Turis Quarterly Review has passed, we learn, under the editorial con- 
trol of W. Gilmore Simms, one of the most indefatigable literary men 
of our country, and favorably known by several publications of great liter- 
ary merit. It is for the South what the North American Review is for the 
North, and more spirited and original. It has a freedom and freshness 
about it that we like, a boldness and independence that we admire, and is 
less under the influence of literary coteries and party cliques than any 
other periodical of the kind we are acquainted with in the country. This, 
however, is not saying that we approve its opinions on all subjects, or 
agree with the general tenor of its speculations. It is non-Catholic, but 
never violently anti-Catholic in any of the numbers we have seen. 


13. Calmstorm, the Reformer. A Dramatic Comment. New York: 
Tinson. 1853. 


Tuis is a work of a good deal of merit, written somewhat in the style 
of the elder English dramatists. It is a two-edged satire, and worthy to 
be read alike by our would-be Reformers and the great body of those who 
oppose them. Calmstorm is a visionary, and his enemies are unprin- 
cipled, living by abuses. 
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